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— 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAJAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Wrks of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intendedor the 
ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must e sent 
jmon MONDAY, the 6th, or TUESDAY, the 7th of Apri next, 
after which time no Work can possibly be received, nor en any 
‘Works be received which have already been publicly exhibted. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawiogs must be in gilt fumes. 
Oil Paintings under glass,and Drawings with wide margns are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as propcting 
mouldings may prevent pictures obtaining the situatio: they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be oberved 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., fc. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibtion, 
pat the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable ii any 
ease of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carrige of 
any package. 
The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicaed to 
the Secretary. 


Beese INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE d the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open Daily, from Tin till 
Five. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretry. 











y baer NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE 
ARTS, Portland Gallery, 316, Regeat Street, opposit: the 
Polytechnic Institution. — The above Spciety’s Tenth Annual 
Exhibition of the Works of Modern Painters is NOW CPEN 
from NINE till DUSK. Admission Ore Shilling. Catalogue 
Sixpence. 





BELL SMITH, £ecretary. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION at 
the WATER COLOUR GALLERY, i, PALL MALL EAST, 
will Close on the 28th of this month. 
Admission, Morning, One Shilling ; Evening, Sixpence. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, _SECRE- 








SOCIETY, 


Tue Exceepincty Cuorck AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE 
Late Samvuet Leicu, Esa. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 16th 
of March, 1857, and Two following Days, at One o’clock precisely, 
the Very Choice and Valuable LIBRARY of the late Samuel 
Leigh. Esq., containing Splendid Pictorial publications (many of 
them Coloured and Mounted like Drawings), and Works in 
General Literature, in Elegant Bindings, Two Capital Oak Book- 
cases; to which are added some Rare and Important Books, 
together with some Autographs, fromthe Library of a Gentleman, 
May be Viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues 
had: if in the Country, on receipt of Iwo Stamps. 


A Varvaste Capiner or Coins, THE PRoPeRtY OF THE LATE 
Cotonet Tuomas. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 2, Wellington Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, 
the 28th of March, 1857, at One o’clock precisely, a Small but 
Valuable Collection of ENGLISH COINS, in Goid and Silver, the 
property of the late Colonel Thomas; among them will be fuund a 
few Fine and Scarce British Gold, also some Fine Anglo-Saxon; 
many Rare English Gold Coins, including the Fifteen Shilling 
Piece, the Angel, and Half Angel of James I., and a few Fine and 
Rare Pattern Pieces, comprising the Half Broad of Oliver and the 
Five Guinea of George II1., &c. &c. Among the English silver 
are the Portcullis Coins of Elizabeth; the Exurgat Half-crown 
of James I.; Oxford Twenty Shilling piece of Charles I.; Two of 
Fine Work, &c. &c. Some Scotch Coins, in Gold and Silver; a 
Few Specimens of the Irish Coinage, &€. 
May be Viewed Two Days previously, and Catalogues had ; if 
in the Country, on receipt of ‘Two Stamps. 
CASTLE 


Brvce SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 


Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London. It 
stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres of land; and the 
ai ; 








TARY.—The joint office of Secretary of the Ph 
Society and Editor of its Journal is vacant. The Salary is £209 
per annum. Candidates must send in their Applications, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Photographic Society, 21, Regent Street, 
on or before MONDAY, the 23rd inst. The Gentleman appointed 
is expected to devote his whole time to the duties of the oitice; 
and must not practise Photography professionally. 


By order of the Council, 
. R. MAJOR, Secretary. 
21, Regent Street, March 10th, 1857. 


sur gcc atry is open and salubrious. 

A description of Bruce Castle will be found in the ‘‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” and in Lyson’s “‘ Environ’ of London.” 

In addition to the Conductors, there are six Resident Masters. 
Pupils are prepared for the University, for the Naval and Mili- 
tary, or for ial or Professional Life. 

In their plans of Government and Instruction, the Conductors 
address themselves as far as possible to the religious principles, 
reasoning powers, and good feelings of their Pupils. They make 
but little use of artificial rewards or punishments, and corporal 








[SStIrUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
Regent Street. The untouched Photographs of Mz. re) 
bo ed are as remarkable for their agreeable fidelity vu nat : 
as for their brilliancy of production and their economy of 4 
Price 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. The Glass room is on the firs?floor. 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Serie of 


PHOTOGRAPHI C PORTEAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
. The March number contains :— 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, gq. 
Already published :— 
No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c 
No. 2. S The Right. Hon. T.B. MACAULAY 
” ROBERTSTEPHENSON. Esq., M.1.,F.R.S., &e. 
» J.A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, &e. 
” Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.2.B.S., &e. 
»  E.H. BAILY, Esq.,R.A. 
» SAMUEL WARREN, Esq.,Q.C., MP. 
” PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., FR.S. 
” E. M. WARD, Esq, R.A. 
” The Right Hon. LORD CAMPBEIL. 
London: Maul! and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Sstrect ; David 
Rogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Rook and Prinsetlere, 








p nt they entirely discard. The more qualified Pupils 
take an important part in the government of the school. 

To the carly formation of habits of industry, punctuality, and 
ebodience, cultivation of a love of knowledge, the elevation 
of the moral feelings and the devel nt of the Mental and phy- 
sical powers, the Conductors direct their most strenuous efforts, 
bring convinced by long experience that, besides the direct benefits 
conferred upon their Pupils, it is by such means alone that they 
can hope to Jay a sure foundation for solid acquisition. 

A concise view ofthe plans in use is given in a small pamphlet, 
entitled “Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham,’ which, with the Prospectus, may be had on appli- 
cation by letter, or otherwise. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing A charges no 
ission for Publ 








PHOTOGRAPHS.—all the finest productions 
© the best English, French, and Italian Artists, comprisin: 

Views of the Cathedrals, Abbeys, Rivers, and Iake sounety of 
England and Wales, by Roger Fenton, Henry White, Dolamorr, 
and Bullock, &c. The Principal Churches, Public Builvings, and 
— of Paris. Views in Switzerland and on the Rhine, by 
an fréres. The Ancient and Modern Architeture of Italy, 
y Alinari, Ferriar,and Dr.Beaun. Sea Views, oy Le Gray and 
Macaire. Views in Jerusalem, Egypt, Syria, and Algeria ; copies 
rescoes, Sculpture, Antique and Modern 


ishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original oulay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars furwarded by return 
of Post. 


PYATDNs CREATION, arranged by JOHN 


BISHOP. Vocal Score, with accompaniment for Piano, 











C complete, with Book of Words, only 2s. Also uniform, MESSIAH, 
mo - &e. 2s. sin . “ “ 
-B. Just published, a Series of Eight Ph “Of all the cheap litions, by far the best.”""—Monnino HERALp. 
Bre ornt, Abbeys, Rivers, ond Mountain Scenery of Scotland, gare 8 ee a a 
T.H. Gladwell, Importer of Phot 1,6 t “T consider the arrangement to be most excellent.” — Sir 


graphs, 2 
=e Street, London, E.C. 
A®t UNION OF LONDON .—Subscription 
fant, _ 71 coer ae Prizeholders select from the Public 


the chance of a Prize, 7 Of One Guinea wilt have, besides 
H 





Two Prints—* The Clemency of Cour de 
cn BS yr iag D from the Himerieai Picture by John 
¥a vernment Premi 5 Ne 
Piper,” by E. Goodall, after F. Goodall, AA mai es 


WI 
LEWIS POCOCK N, } Honorary Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, March 1857. 


ag ALBERT SMITH'S MONT BLAN C, 
en, Up the Rhine, and Paris, j 

evening sagt + Sagurday) at Eight o'clock. “Stalls, Foy Bat a 

me. , awe can be secured at the Box-office; Feyptian 

oo v> ge a. between Eleven and Four, without 

t wed ebeiey ms Se ntoes take place every, 








Georce Smart. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 





BROOKE'S (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, with Important Alterations. By A. G. 

FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





NEW WORK ON PERSIA. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 28s. 


JOURNAL of TWO YEARS TRAVEL 


in PERSIA, CEYLON, &c. By R. B. M. BINNING, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service. 


London: W.H. Allen and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
N ADARON; or, the Artisan of Nismes: an 


Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





Just published, price !s., by post Is. 1d. 
VHE DECIMAL SYSTEM as a WHOLE, 
in its relation to Time, Measure, Weight, Capacity, and 
Money, in unison with each other. By DOVER STATTER. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternester Row. Liverpool : 
Joshua Walmsley, 50, Lord Street. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


HRISTIAN ORTHODOXY reconciled with 
the CONCLUSIONS of MODERN RIBLICAL LEARN- 
ING: a Theological Essay, with Critical and Controversial Sup- 
plements. By JOHN WILLIAM DCNALDSON, D.D., late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 

don, W.C.; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Just Published, price 10s. 6d., Part II. of 

HE MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY, com- 
prising Magnetism. Electro-dy ies, Dia ii and 

the Electric Telegraph, illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 

Part I., price 16s., includes Frictional Electricity and Galvanism, 
being the Fourth Edition of Lectures on Electricity. By HENRY 
M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &c. &c., Lecturer on Chemistry, 
St. George’s ILospital. 

George Knight and Co., Foster Lane, London. 


EV. F. D. MAURICE’S MORAL AND 
METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo. 
Part 1. SYSTEMS of PHILOSOPHY Anterior to the time of 
har 1 ird Edition, 4s. 5 Pes 
of the PIRST SIX CENTURIES, crown 
8v0, 3s, 6d. cloth. 
3. MEDLEVAL PHILOSOPHY from the Sixth to Twelfth 
Century. 5s. cloth. 
4. PHILOSOPHY of the PRESENT DAY. 
Un preparation. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 











NEW WORK BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON AND 
MR. BIRCH. 
This day is published, crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Ts EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. Being a Companion to the Crystal 
Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J.GARDNER WILKIN-+ 
SON. ‘To which is added AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE EGYPTIANjHIEROGLYPHS. By SAMUEL 
BIRCH. With numerous Illustrations. 
Published for the Crystal Palace Company, by Bradbury and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just published, a Companion to Corner’s “ Every Child’s England,” 
and *‘ Every Child's History of Rome,” Is. paper covers; 1s. 6d. 
cloth lettered; entitled 


VERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR, Esq., Author of several popular 
School Books. 1s. paper covers: is. 6d. cloth lettered. This Work 
lias been published with a view of laying the foundation of a 
sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Q i for Expl 
tion are appended to the end of each chapter. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 








New and Cheaper Edition (at the rate of 3s. 6d. per volume), 
In 10 Vols., feap., £1 15s. cloth lettered, 
N ISS EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS AND 
TALES: Containing all that was in the former edition of 
18 volumes, and now first including her last novel, “ Helen,” em- 
bellished with Engravings on Steel (by Goodall, Engleheart, 
J. W. Cook, Rolls, and other eminent Engravers, from Paintings 
by Harvey. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; E. 





&vo, price Lis. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 


z ; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Houlston and Co.; J. Bain; H. Renshaw: Tegg and Co.; 
Routledge and Co.; C. Templeman ; Willis and Sotheran; and G. 
and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 





The Narrative of a Journey through the M of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ai M. W. TURNER, R.A.—T.-H. GuapwELt, 


e of 21,Gracechurch Street, London, has now ON SALE a 
Fine Collection of Engravings from the best Pictures of this cele- 
brated Artist, including Fine Proofs of ‘‘ Mercury and Argus,” 
“Tivoli,” ** The Old Temeraire,” and also Selections from Turner’s 
“Annual Tour,” *‘Southem Coast,” “England and Wales,” 
“ Richmondshire,” Rogers’ “‘ Italy”” ang “Poems,” * Antiquities of 








/ Scotland,” &. &. 











NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. C 

Now ready, in fcap., clot, pri 

(a ; or, Leayes 

of Life. By the Rev. JOHN CU 

Contents :—The Careful Scrutiny—Pedt 

Peace—The Sure Refuge—Strong Consq]g 
nor Forsaken—Christ Appearing for 

1’ Presen 








Troubled Heart—Paterna! ice—Fh 
The Covenant Ordered and Sure—A Pei 
is no Difference—The Un, S 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 


oR, 
PHASES OF LONDON LIFE. 
By E. M. WHITTY, Esq., Author of “The Governing 
Classes.” 

















“Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing satire for a 
genuine pnrpose. You laugh with him very much; but the 
Jaughter is fruity and ripe in thought. Friends of Bohemia is 
no book of broad grins. The humours Jean on life, the whimsi- 
calities lead to philosophy. The author has a merriment akin to 
that of Jacques aad that of Simon.”—ArHEenzvuM. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 









































BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


YHE LIFE OF AMELIA OPIE. By Miss 
BRIGHTWELL. With Portrait. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. in 
cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with 

» Gleanings from his Portfolio in Prose and Verse. With Steel 

late Portrait. The Twenty-fourth Thousand. i8mo, 28. cloth 
rds ; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE LIFE of FRANCIS, LORD BACON, 
Lord Chancellor of Eagland. By the Rev. JOSEPH SORTAIN, 
A.B. With a Portrait. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. extra cloth boards. 


LUTHER: his MENTAL and SPIRITUAL 
HISTORY ; with Special Reference to his Earlier Periods and 
the opening scenes of the Reformation. By B. SEARS, D.D. 
12mo, with Portrait, 3s. 64., boards. 


MEMOIR OF LADY WARWICK. With 


her Diary, a.p. 1666 to 1672. Now first published. With a Por- 
trait. 12mo, 3s. 


THE CHRISTIAN LADY of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY; or, the Life of Mrs. Savage. By Sir 


J.B. WILLIAMS, Knt.,LL.D, A New Edition. 1s. 6d. boards ; 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 


THE SWISS REFORMER; or, a Life of 
bana From the German. 12mo, 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly, London. 




























































































Price 2s. 


FOoksBs JOURNAL OF BOTANY; 
No. XCVIIL.—Contexts. 
QRIGINAL PAPERS— 
ON RANUNCULUS CRETICUS, CORTUS SFOLIUS, AND 
GRANDIFLORUS. By R. T. LOWE. 
ON PROFESSOR NEES VON ESENBECK’'S GENERA 
OF ACANTHACEZ IN DE CANDOLLE’S PRODRO- 
MUS. Ky G. BENTHAM. 
(ON UDORA OCCIDENTALIS AND SERPICULA OCCI- 
DENTALIS. By R.CASPARY. 
aca OF THE GENUS TANZCIUM. By B. SEE- 












































BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
BOTTERI'’S MEXICAN PLANTS. 
ABIES NOBILIS BEARING CONES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLA 


ND. 
PLANTS OF M. HUET DE PAVILLON. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
ENGELMANN’S SYNOPSIS OF THE CACTACEE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
WITTERUNG UND WACHSTHUM, ODER GRUND- 
ZUGE DER PFLANZENKLIMATOLOGIE ; VON HER- 
MANN HOFFMANN. 
UBRER EINIGE FARNGATTUNGEN. By G. METTE- 
U 


DE VRIESE, G. H.; PLANTZ BATAVZ ORIENTALIS. 
By C. G. C. REINWARDT. 
pozyY, F., ET J. H. MOLKENBOER; BRYOLOGIA 


JAVANICA. 

RETZIA, SIVE ORBSERVATIONES BOTANICZ QUAS DE 
PLANTIS HORTI BOGORIENSIS ANNIS 1855 ET 
1856 FECIT J. K. HASSKARL. 

OBSERVATIONES BOTANIC QUAS DE FILICIBUS 
HORTI BOGORIENSIS FECIT J. K. HASSKARL. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


RISH METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 













































































On the 31st inst. will be published the First Namber of the 
above Magazine, to be inued monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs. 
LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. A NOVEL, by the Author 
of “ Old Times.” Part I. 
THE PSYCHE OF CAPUA. A FRAGMENT, by the late 
MRS. ROMER. 
FIAT JUSTITIA. 
VITZ VIA. A POEM. 
SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 
DUGK. SHOOTING AT LOUGHNAGALL. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIVER COSTELLO, 
LAST DAYS OF REBASTOPOL. No.1. 
“IF ONLY." A. POEM 


“WORDS ON NOVELS. 
feo APPENDIX. 
Dublini“Eaward J. Milliken, 15, College Green. London; 
“Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


SLAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Me xeursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
uy ENY, M.D., F.B.S, 20 plates in Chromo- 


ia, Henriette Btrest, Covent Garden, 


































































NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUITION OF ALISON’s 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


On March 17th, will be publined, Vol. VI. of 


THE HISTORY CF EUROPE, 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEO! TO THE ACCESSION oF 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


Vols. I. to V. may be had, in demy 8vo, uniform with the LibraryEdition of the “ History of Europe from the French 


Revolution to the Battle of Waterbo.” Price 15s. each, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, DINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Nearly ready, with 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





PUBLISHED UNDER 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 





In course of publication, 


FLORA OF TASMANTA. 


BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to, with 20 Plates, Price £1 11s. 6d. Coloured; £1 1s,’ Plain. 





Now complete, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND., 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_D., F.R.S., &c. 


In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal d4to, price €12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


* The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the conwniency of colonists, but without on that account 
being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contrary. Let us add, that the beautiful execution of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO THE 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Ato, 2s. 





Now ready, Part VII. 


BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. “HERALD,” 


Under the Command of CAPTAIN KELLETT, B.N,, C.B, during the Years 1845-51. 


By Ds. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 
Royal 4to, with 23 Plates. 





LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 





In order to expedite the completion of Dr. CAMPBELL’S “ SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL EXPOSITORY BIBLE,” it has been deemed 
advisable to issue the Ninth Part this day. 








W; R, MPHUN, PUBLISHER, GLASGOW. JOHN SNOW, LONDON, 
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EDITION OF THE 
TA Ee Reve, No. CCI., is NOW REY. 


ConTENTS. 
OUR POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


E SALMON. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


RATS. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MEMOIRS BY SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
This Day, post 8vo, 7s. 64. 
MOIRS. By the Right Hon. Sir Rosirr 
PEEL, Bart. The Second and Concluding Volume. 
Coxrests: 1. Formation of the New Government, 1834-35-2. 
Repeal of the C.rn Laws, 1845-6. Published by his Liteary 
Trustees, Lord MAHON (now Earl STANHOPE) and the Rght 
Hon. EDWARD CARDWELL, M.P. 
*,* Vol. I., The Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1828-9. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strest. 





LISS) ae Sener 
RECENT WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Now ready, Second Thousand, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


HE TREASURES of ART in ENGLAND: 

Being an Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, 

Seulptares, Drawings, &c., in Great Britain. By Dr. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 

“The work before us we unhesitatingly p to contain 
more of the essence of true connoisseurship than any other of the 
same class that has yet come before the public. Dr. Waagen’s 
name is too familiar to the art- world to require any introduction.” 
~Quarterty Revirw.” 

“The knowledge of the materials contaired in Dr. Waagen’s 
Treasures ff Art in Great Britain, must have exercised no small 
influence in promoting the intended Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester.” —Nores anv QuEntes. 


Also, Now Ready, with 200 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of the 
{ats OP THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE. By 





“ TMiustrated with upwards of 200 wood engravings, representing 
some of the most remarkable examples in every style of Art. As 
a broad view of the domestic art of the middle ages, and an in- 
troduction to their particular study, this ‘ Handbook’ will be 
found extremely useful and satisfactory.”—Press. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHANCELLORS. 


Now Ready, Vols. 1 to 3, (to be completed, with an Index, in 10 
Monthly Volumes,) Crown 8vo., 6s. each. f 


IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 

AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. By 

Fe Batt Hon. JOHN, LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., Lor¢ Chief 
justice of England. Fourth and revised edition. 


“ Anew Edition of ‘The Lives of the Chancellors’ beim called 
for, I have employed this Long Vacation in carefully revsing the 
whole work, and I now offer it to the public in as perfec a state 
asT can hope that it may ever attain."—ExTRict From PREFACE. 

“A book that has reached the fourth edition, and thy praise of 
which is in everybody’s mouth, requires no commendaton at our 

: Bat we zladly welcome the work in this new aid popu'ar 
form, and think the learned and noble lord could hardly have be- 
pairs oe greater nom = me repegg of which he is so dis- 

nguished a member, than by placing so useful a book vithin the 
Teach of all,"—GznTLeman’s F soar te 


“ The first series of the Lives was published in 1845, ard in less 
than six months a new edition was called for. Equal siccess at- 
tended the concluding series, and now the Noble anc Learned 
Lord is ishing a fourth and cheaper edition of thewhole in 
ten volumes, adopting the same form of publication which has 

followed by Mr. Hallam in his great historical waks. We 
dondt not that it will enjoy a circulation equal to its m@its as an 
entertaining book, not merely as exhibiting the lives and cha- 
pvr the Chancellors, but as embodying much valusble infor- 
Pa in @ popular form, concerning the history ofthe Laws, 
Constitution, and the customs of England.”—Recorp. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PROFESSOR W. ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS. 
This day is published, a Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
S#BéMons, DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL. 
ie v. WILLIAM ARCHER RUTLER, M.A.. 1 
ion, of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dablin. 
Series. Edited from the Author's MA&S., by James 


Aumacx Jereure D.D., Re; as 
* + DD. gius Professor of Di 
Vaiversity of Cambridge.” Second Edition. oy Se 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
» SERMON 8. Firsr Serres. Third Edition. 


_ LECTURES on ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


LETTERS ON ROMANISM. 10s. 6d. 
“A man of glows i vi 0 s 
Had s+ ‘Ait these “ave belltinns ok Saag neeenencn 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


i. COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
the Sist inst., prige 3d. (or post free, 4d.}, No, XIV. of 


A RARUAL OF BRITISH BUTTER. 


“Tung ; Ry H. T. STAY ; 
itas; & Book for the Cayatry in Summer Time.” AUF Of 


} John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row ; 
W Bookseliers sug News Agents, | °° °® bad of 








NEW WORKS. 


1, 

A TARANTASSE JOURNEY through 
EASTERN RUSSIA in the Autumn of 1856. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, M.A. Crown 8vo, Map and Illustra- 
tions. [Just ready. 


2. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Avy- 
THONY TROLLOPE, Author of “The Warden.” 8 vols., 
post 8vo. [Just ready, 

3. 

QUEDAH; or, Stray Leaves from a 
Malayan Journal. By Captain 5. OSBORN, R.N., C.B. 
Chart and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


4, 

CAPTAIN OSBORN’S NARRATIVE 
of Captain M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE. Second Edition. Portrait, Chart, 
and Plates. 8vo, 15s. 


5. 
CAPTAIN BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE 
to MEDINA and MECCA. Second Edition. Coloured 
Plates, &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


6, 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. By the 
spe BVO. Second Edition. With Coloured Map. 2 vols., 
8vo, 24s, 


% 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, TAR- 
TARY, and THIBET, By the Abbé HUC. 2 vols., 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


8. 
CHRISTIAN RECORDS. A Short 
History of the Apostolic Age. By L. A. MERIVALE. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


9. 
JEWISH LITERATURE, from the 
Fighth to the Eighteenth Century, By M. STEIN- 
SCHNEIDER, 8vo, 12s, 


10. 
MANUAL OF RELIGION and of the 
“ISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By K. 0. 
BRETSCHNEIDER. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. : 


11. 
MORNING CLOUDS. Post 8vo, 7s. 


12. 
COSTA’S ELI. Hand Edition. Small 
music size, price 8s, 
13. 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL PARRY. By 


his Son, the Rev. E. PARRY, M.A. Portrait and Map. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


14, 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD. Review 
of his Life, &e. By a BRITISH OFFICER. 8yvo, 14s. 


165. 
MR. J. S. HARFORD’S LIFE OF 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. Portrait and 
Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, 25s, 


16, 
DR. A. H. HASSALL’S Plain Instruc- 


tions for the DISCOVERY of ADULTERATIONS in FOOD 
and MEDICINE. 225 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 17s, 6d. 


7. 


17. 
THE ANGLER IN THE LAKE 
DISTRICTS, By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. 
[Just ready, 

18, 
VALISNERIA; or, a Midsummer Day’s 


Dream. By EMILY PFEIFFER. Feap. 8vo, with 
Vignette, 6s. 


19. 
COLONEL TORRENS ON THE 
Srna and Practical Operation of Sir R. PEEL’S ACT 
of 1844. Segond Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


20. 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
eee By the Viscount DOWNE, 18mo, price Ong 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 
LONGMANS, AND RoBEBTS, 





SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S ESSAYS. 


Now Ready, 2 vols. Post 8vo., 18s. 


ESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS: CONTRIBUTED 
7 TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. By SIR FRANCIS 
B. HEAD, Bart. 
ConTENTs :— 
Cornish Miners in America. 
English Charity. 
Locomotion by Steam. 
British Policy. 
The Printer’s Devil. 
The Red Man. 
The Air we Live in. 
Memorandum on Battle of Waterloo. 
London and North-Western Railway. 
The Electric Telegraph. 
Britannia Bridge. 
The London Post Office. 


* The volumes contain some of the most interesting essays that 
have appeared in the ‘ Quarterly.’ Those who, like ourselves, 
read them as they appeared, will read them again with pleasure ; 
and such as have not before seen them, will be surprised to find 
how much pleasant reading they have missed.”—GENTLEMAnN’s 
MaGazine. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LATE LORD RAGLAN. 


Second Edition, with a New Preface, Portrait, and Plans, 
2 vols., Post 8vo., 24s. 


LttEes FROM HEAD-QUARTERS; or, 


The Realities of the War in the Crimea. By A STAFF 
OFFICER. 


“ This is the most interesting account which has yet appeared 
of the war in the Crimea, The simplicity with which the writer 
has told the result of his observations, renders his ‘ Letters’ no 
less agreeable than instructive; and however much the public 
may have been satiated with the oft- ated tale, we can pro- 
mise them that they will here find ‘fresh materials to reward 
curiosity.’—QuarreRty Review. 

“We hasten to direct the attention of our readers to this strik_ 
ing work. We have perfect confidence in the author’s veracity.’ 
—Pnress. 

“We presume that we may consider this work for the 
present an official defence, so far as practicable, of the late Lord 
——- * * * The two volumes cannot fail to be eagerly read.’” 
—ATLAS. 

“ It would be impossible to conceive two narratives more vio- 
lently opposed to each other than Mr. Russell’s and that of the 
Staff Officer.”—Lrrenany Gazerre. 


“ The position of the author at head-quarters gave him great 
opportunities of acquiring sound information.” —Leaper. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S AMERICAN ATLAS. 


This Day, 2% Piates, engraved in the finest style of the art, and 
carefully coloured, half-bound morocco, small folio, price 63s. 


N ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, CUBA, and 
JAMAICA. From the most Recent State Documents, Marine 
Surveys, and Unpublished Materials, with Plans of the principal 
Cities and Seaports, and an Introductory Essay (16 pp.) on the 
Physical Geography, Products and Resources of North America. 
By_ Professor ROGERS, of BOSTON, U.8., and A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Geographer to the Queen, 


*,* This is the only Collection of Maps of these Countries from 
documents not yet published in Europe or America. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; 
W.and A. K. Johnston, Engravers to the Queen, Edinburgh. 





POPULAR WORK, BY DR. PARIS. 


Now Ready, Eighth Fdition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo., 9s. 


HILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 

IN EARNEST ; Being an attempt to implant in the young 

mind the First Principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of the 
popular toys and sports of youth. By the late JOHN PARIS, M.D. 


“ We know of no other book which so charmingly blends amuse- 
ment with instruction. No juvenile book has been published in 
our time more entitled to praise.”--Examinenr. 


“ Another of Dr. Paris’s works, published anonymously, but 
which will henceforth appear with his name, was the ‘ Philo- 
sophy in Sport made Science in Earnest.’ This little work, which 
has run through many editions, and is read wherever the English 
language is known, is indicative of the extent of the author’s 
knowledge and of his power of explaining the principles of 
science in the mbdst intelligible language.” —ATuEN ZUM. 


John Murray, Abemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Eighteenth Edition, with 20 additional Woodcuts, 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 64. 


ITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. 

‘* This little History was written for a real little Arthur, and I 
have endeavoured to write it as I would tell it to 
child. I well remember what I wanted to be told, when : 
allowed to read the History of England.”—AvrHon’s Prerace. 

“* Lady Callcott’s style is of the right kind ; earnest and simple.” 
— EXAMINER. ‘ 

“ A charming little production, and just such as ought to be 
given to or read by a child. Few persons can write down to the 
infantile capacity without silliness on the one a, <. is 
inculcations on the other. The happy medium ig here hit; and we 
most cordially recommend ‘Little Arthuy’s History’ 10 every 
little person in the Byitish Empire.”—Litgpany Gazerrs. . 

““T acknowledge myself to be some judge of what suits children, 
and I never met with a history se well adapt either to their 
capacities or their entertainment,so ph , and at the 
same time written with ine simplicity.” —Mas. Mancety 
To Lapy Capicorr, ‘ r 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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ANTIQUITIES 


AND 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Preparing for Publication. 


1. 

HORA FERALES; or, Studies in the 
Archeology of the Northern Nations. By JOHN M. 
KEMBLE, M.A. 4to, Thirty Plates, £3 3s. ‘Io Subscribers 
prior to the day of publication, £2 12s, 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGY. By the Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 12mo, 
Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. ‘ 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND 
FRESHWATER ANIMALS and PLANTS. By GEORGE 
BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, 12mo, Twenty Plates, 


4, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
CRUSTACEA. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 12mo, Twenty 
8. 


5. 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
Vol. 2. GREENHOUSE PLANTS, By AGNES CATLOW, 
12mo, Twenty Plates, 


Recently Published. 


6. 
FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after 
Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHAR- 
LOTTE CHANTER, Eight Plates, 5s, 


Ps 
POPULAR BRITISH LICHENS: 
their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and Classi- 
fication. By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, ‘M.D, Twenty- 
two plates, 392 figures, 10s, 6d. : 


8. “a 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. A 
Familiar Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in 
Gardens, By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


9. 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS; 
or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. By E. C. 
Edited by Professor DAUBENY, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


10, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
their Classification and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, 
Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


11, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF PALMS 
and their Allies. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S, 
With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


12, 
POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
- J. eI JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, With Twenty 
tes, 10s, 6d. 


13. 
POPULAR BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S, Second Edi- 
tion, With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


14, 
POPULAR BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. With Twenty 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 


15. 
POPULAR BRITISH FERNS. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition, copiously re- 
vised, with Twenty-two Plates by Fitch, 10s. 6d. 


16, 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY : 
the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G, B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


17. 
POPULAR BRITISH MOSSES, their 
Structure, Fructification, &c. By R. M,STARK. Twenty 
Plates, 10s, 6d. 


18. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


- or, Descriptions of the Domestic Uses of Plants. By T. 
* €. ARCHER. With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


LovELL Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


NEW WORKS. 
ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II., from numerous 
Unpublished Sources in the Archives of France, Italy, and 
Spain. By MISS FREER, Author of “‘ The Life of Mar- 
guerite D’Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Portraits en- 
graved by Heath. 21s. bound. 

“ Such a book as the memoir of Elizabeth de Valois is a literary 
treasure which will be the more appreciated as its merits obtain 
that reputation to which they most justly are entitled. Miss 
Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth’s, Don 
Carlos’, and Philip II.’s careers fully known as they actually 
transpired. The pains this intelligent lady must have been at to 
have secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 
have been very great; doubtless she will be rewarded by finding 
this, her last and certainly her best publication, as much and as 
generally appreciated ‘as were her previous ‘ Memoirs of Mar- 
guerite D’'Angouleme and Jeanne D’Albret.’”"—Merssencer. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and 


ENGLISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a 
LADY VOLUNTEER. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., 6s. 

‘‘A production which, not only in the subject-matter, but 
in its treatment, is filled with the purest and best evidences of 
womanly tenderness.”’—TimeEs. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. With an Enquiry into Prison Discipline a: 'y 

Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 

Years Governor of the House of Correction, Coldbath Fields, 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Revised. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

* This interesting book is full of such illustration as the narra- 

tive of striking cases affords, and is, indeed, as well calculated to 

entertain mere readers for amusement as to instruct and assist 


those who are studying the great questions of social reform.” — 
EXAMINER. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. With a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse. By the Rev.G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. Oxon. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ This is a pleasant book of travel through many parts of France 
as yet but little trodden by the English tourist. Mr. Musgrave 
writes in a pleasant style, and with a thoroughly genial spirit, 
which renders it almost as agreeable to read the pages of his book, 





Pp 


as it was to himself to pass through so many districts abounding’ |: 


in magnificent scenery, and the different towns, which are full 
of antiquarian interest. It is not often that a more satisfactory 


book of travels falls in our way, and we recommend it for generzl 
use.”—MESSENGER. 


ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G. W. THORNBURY. 2 vols. 2ls. 
“The best book Mr. Thornbury has written.”—ExamInER. 


SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS 


AND ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. 
W. THORNBURY, Author of “ Art and Nature at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. With Illustrations by H. 8S. Marxs. 1 vol., 
10s. 6d. bound. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. An 


Autobiography. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 
“ Lilliesleaf,” &c. 3 vols. 

From tue Arnexzum—“‘ The author writes with her usual 
fine capacity for the picturesque, her preference for simplicity, 
and her invariable good sense, good feeling, and good taste. No 
part of the narrative is uninteresting.” 

From tHe Examiner.—“ Full of touching passages and well- 
wrought scenes.” 

From THe Press.—‘‘ The gifted authoress of ‘The Days of My 
Life’ exhibits, in a marked manner, the first requisites of an emi- 
nent novelist—tertile invention, picturesque power, poetic feel- 
ing, ard considerable constructive skill. We are struck, too, 
with the breadth of her manner. The conception of the story 
is both large and simple, and it has the merit of perfect ori- 
ginality. The story is most eloquently written, and is ex- 
tremely attractive.” 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. By the 


Author of ‘* Cousin Geoffrey.”” 3 vols. 


“** Married for Love’ is a novel of a kind sure to be popular in 
circnlating libraries. The liveliness of style, the occasional wit 
and humour, and the startling nature of some of the incidents, 
will secure attention.”—Lirzrary Gazerre. 


“* 4 story well calculated to attract tne reader, from the delinea- 
tion of the characters and the interest of the narrative.”--Sun. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 3 vols. 
WILDFLOWER. By the Author 


of “‘ The House of Elmore.”’ 3 vols. 
“ Written with much depth of feeling.” —Examinenr: 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


MARGUERITE’S LEGACY. By 


Mrs. T. F. STEWARD. 





$$$ 


NEW 300K8 AND NEW EDITIONS, 





OXFORD ESSAYS, 1857, 


ConrTENTs. 

THE WACE OF HOMER IN EDUCATION AND y 
HBTORY. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapsto, 
M., M.A., Christ Church, 

SICIL’, By M. E. Grant Durr, M.A., Balliol College, 

SCHEIES OF CHRISTIAN COMPREHENSION, } 
th Rev. H. B, Witson, B.D., late Fellow of St. John, 

ANCENT GREECE AND MEDIEVAL ITALY. Byz, 
4 Frezman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 

THEBURNETT PRIZES. By the Rev. Bapen Por 
L.A., F.B.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Orie, 

TH] JEWS OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE Agus, 
By J. H. Berpass, B.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 

MOITAIGNE’S ESSAYS, By the Rev. W. R. Cuvncy, 
ML.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THUCYDIDES. By W,Y, 
3ELLAR, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, 


8v0, 7s. 6d. [In a few days, 


THE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF 
SIAN. By Sir JOHN BOWRING, F.R.S. Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary in China. With Map and Illustrations, 3%, 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IX 


AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of Slavery and 
to the Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS, 
The Third Volume, with Maps. 8vo, 16s. 

Lately pablished, Vols. I. and IL, 28s, 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF 
ENGLAND. By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, The Second 
Volume, 21s.—The First Volume, 21s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST, 
JOHN, after the Authorized Version. Newly comparet 
with the Original Greek, and Revised by Five Clergymen— 

JOHN BARROW, D.D. HENRY ALFORD, BD. 
GEO, MOBEBLY, D.C.L. | WM. G. HUMPHRY, BD, 
CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, M.A, 
Royal 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK. 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” [On the 17th, 


‘DYNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of 
Life. By-the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” Two vols. 
feap 8vo, [In the press, 


STILL WATERS. By the Author of 


* Dorethy.” Two Vols, 9s. 


ANCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, and 
SONGSof the PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND. With Intw- 
duction: and Notes by ROBERT BELL, 2s, 6d. 


ORESTES AND THE AVENGERS; 


an Hellmic Mystery. In Three Acts, 2s. 6d. 


STATE PAPERS AND CORRESPOY. 
DENCI, illustrative of the Political and Social State of 
Europe from the Revolution to the Accession of the House 
of Hamver. With Historical Introduction, Memoirs, 
Notes, by J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 16s. 


ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.-P. 2 vols. 30s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations, 
by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Second Edition. 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By J.4. 
FROUDE, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 26s. 


7 OF ENGLAND DURING 
Ps THE THIRD. By W. MASSEI, 
M.P. Va. 1, 12s, 


r. By 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. | 


W. A. MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chi 
King’s College. Third and concluding Part, 20s. 


Part I, 10s. 6d. Part II. 16s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND 
SI OF MAN. By Dr. TODD, tS U 
BOWMAN FRS. With Numerous Original Illustration’. 
Complete in 2 vols., £2. 


ON MEDICAL EVIDENCE, 4 
TESTIMONY IN CASES OF LUNACY. Cy Sy. 
M.D., F.B.S., President of the College of Physicians. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Stranl 
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REVIEWS. 


The Kingdom and People of Siam; with a 
Narrative of the Mission to that Country in 
1955. By Sir John Bowring, E.RS., Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 2 vols. 
John W. Parker & Son. 

Lirriz is known of Siam. A region with a 

population of five or six millions, lying within 

easy sail of Singapore, receiving constant ac- 
cessions from China, and having intercourse 
on its borders with other races, is yet so 3e- 
duded in itself, that the only information 
travellers have been able to collect concerning 
it is fragmentary and inaccurate. We hear 
of dense forests in which the wanderer loses 
himself as in a maze, of tropical heats and 
destructive inundations, of superstitions, sla- 
vishness and venality ; but with the exception 
of a few scattered notices in books rarely seen 
by what are called general readers, the cha- 
racter of the people, their modes and customs, 
their laws, literature, and language, and the 
physical resources of the couatry, have been 
so imperfectly treated, that the publication of 

a work with such pretensions es that now be- 

fore us, combining the results of historical 

research and personal observation, possesses 
something of the interest of a new discovery. 

Few persons are so well qualified for the un- 

dertaking as Sir John Bowring; he is an 

excellent linguist, is well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the neighbouring Chinese, oc- 
eupies a post in Her Majesty’s service, which 
throws open to him the most favourable 
opportunities of procuring authentic informa- 
tion, and was recently charged with a mission 
to the Court of Siam, which brought him into 


direct intercourse with the sovereign andithe' 


rincipal people of the country. The work is 

iligently executed ; the author has collected 
his geographical and historical particulars 
from the best available sources, and his sarra- 
tive of adventures contains many carious 
Pictures of manners and ceremonies. Yet it 
18 surprising, notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, how slender a contribution it offers 
towards a history of Siam. Regarded as a 
book of travels, or residence, withasubs:ratum 
of information under the principal heads of 
inquiry, such as inogresh , religion, laws, 
&e., these volumes may rank in point of per- 
manent interest and popular attractioa with 
any volumes of their language. But much 
more must be gathered before a complete 
Work, satisfying all points of inquiry, can be 
compiled. _qn the meanwhile, there can be no 
hesitation in saying that Sir John Bowring 

as here presented us with the fullest account 
“Siam and its people that has up to this 
time been given to the public. 

Not the least valuable, although not the 
Most entertaining part of the work, is that in 
bos Sir John Bowring enters into a review 
of the diplomatic and commercial relations 
Which, previously to his own visit in 1855, were 
maintained, or ae to be maintained, 
with the Siamese. ‘The main object of all 


- “wpearea was the establishment of trade 
: rh e exchange of amicable pledges. Some 
x missions undertaken with that object 
be others had only indifferent success, 
upon the whole it may be inferred, from 


the results, that it is rather a difficult ma 
Regotiate with the court of Siam, or rapt 
vate, even under treaties, a very close 
te with the people. Sir John Bowring 
in forming a treaty of commerce 





and friendship, which secures all reasonable | 
rotection to English enterprise ; but we con- 
ess we are more interested in the journal he 
kept of his journey to the capital, and his re- 
ception there, than in the doubtful issues of 
the mercantile arrangement. 

The journal opens somewhat abruptly in 
the Bay of Siam, where we find the plenipo- 
tentiary on board his vessel, ‘‘ beckoning” the 
master of a Siamese fishing-boat to come near. 
The picture of the boat and its crew makes a 
capital commencement of the panorama un- 
folded as the journal advances :— 

‘There were four men on board, naked, except 
a rag of blue calico around the loins. The sails of 
the boat, of coarse cotton, full of holes. A stick, 
acting like a screw, rolled up the sail. The boat 
seemed to have only a few mats—no ornaments. 
Some green vegetables were on the deck. It was 
covered in like a Chinese sampan, but incompar- 
ably less comfortable, and had a look of discomfort 
and savagery, not calculated to produce a favour- 
able first impression.” 


Having advanced a little farther on their 
voyage, they were boarded by custom-house 
officers in silk trowsers and scarves; and two 
or three days after came a letter from the 
King, in an ornamented vase of gold, with a 
present of fruit and sweetmeats in richly- 
ornamented silver salvers. Of the persons 
who brought these things, and other officials 
who came from the Second King, the principal 
characteristic seems to have been intense cu- 
riosity, a quality which does not abate as we 
get nearer to majesty itself. Arrived in the 
river, and approaching Bangkok, the capital, 
considerable time is consumed, as usual, in 
adjusting the ceremonials of the presentation ; 
and although the Siamese did not present any 
obstacles similar to those which interrupted 


the progress of Sir John Malcolm in Persia, 


it is evident that they had a strong conviction 
of the necessity of standing on their dignity. 
Curiously enough, a private interview, to take 
place in the evening, was arranged as a preli- 
minary to the public reception. The whole of 
this scene is very striking :— 


“The King’s boat arrived at a quarter before 
eight P.M. to convey me to the palace ; and on land- 
ing at the wooden pier on the other side of the 
river, I was conveyed by eight bearers in an orna- 
mented chair to the first station. It was a semi- 
official reception. The troops were drawn out in 
several parts of the palace. We were escorted by 
hundreds of torch-bearers through a considerable 
extent of passages and open grounds, passing 
through gates, at each of which wasa body of 
guards, who ‘presented arms’ in European fashion. 
When we reached one of the outer buildings near 
the palace walls, a brother of the Phra Kalahom 
met us, and we were desired to wait the pleasure of 
the King. Two golden ewers containing pure water 
were brought in, and a note from his Majesty desir- 
ing I would leave my companions, H. 8. P. and 
J. C. B., until they were sent for: I was to come 
on alone, The major-general marched before me, 
and told me that within the palace about a thou- 
sand persons resided, but that in the ladies’ part 
there were no less than three thousand women. 

“The abject state of every individual exceeds 
belief. While before the nobles, all subordinates 
are ina state of reverent prostration: the nobles 
themselves, in the presence of the sovereign, exhi- 
bit the same crawling obeisance. After waiting 
about a quarter of an hour, a messenger came, 
bearing a letter for me, and a pass, in the King's 
hand, allowing me to pass the guards ; and I was 
informed that without such credentials no individual 
could approach. It was a beautiful moonlight, 
and inan open space, on a highly ornamented throne, 
sat his Majesty, clad in a crimson dress, and wear- 
ing a head-dress resplendent with diamonds and 
other precious stones, a gold girdle, and a short 


dagger splendidly embossed and enriched with 
jewels. His reception of me was very gracious, and 
I sat opposite his Majesty, only a table being he- 
tween us. The King said ours was anancient friend- 
ship, and I was most welcome. His Majesty offered 
me cigars with his own hand, and liqueurs, tea, and 
sweetmeats were brought in. An amicable con- 
versation took place, which lasted some time ; after 
which Mr. Parkes and Mr. Bowring were sent for, 
and seated in chairs opposite the King.” 


Another interview presents the following 
particulars :— 

“Two little children of the King were playing on 
a crimson and gold carpet, who screamed at my 
approach, and were taken away. They seemed to 
wear nothing except wide-brimmed hats, which 
covered their heads. He took me to his private 
apartments, ornamented with beautiful pendulesand 
watches, statues of Queen Victoriaand Prince Albert, 
handsome barometers, thermometers, &c. He then 
led me through two or three small chambers, where 
were fine specimens of Chinese porcelain services, 
and other costly decorations. Almost everything 
seemed English. There were many new books on 
the shelves. The King spoke of the history of Siam, 
and said it was rather obscure and fabulous, but 
that the more veracious portion went back about 
five hundred years; that the Siamese alphabet had 
been introduced about that time. Inscribed on the 
apartments to which his Majesty had conducted me, 
were the words ‘ Royal Pleasure’ in English, and 
in Sanscrit characters with the same meaning. He 
asked if I should like to hear Siamese music. On 
my answering yes, a number of young people (I 
could not distinguish the boys from the girls) 
played some rather pretty and plaintive airs, and 
interluded them with songs, which were less wild 
and monotonous than I should have expected. 
His Majesty then conducted me to the hall of audi- 
ence, leading me by the hand wherever we went, 
amidst the prostrate nobles, crawling about, or 
bending their heads in the dust in his presence.” 


The English reader should be informed 
that Siam, like Brentford, rejoices in two 
kings, known as the First and Second King, 
and ee and influence in relative 
proportions. There does not seem to be much 
difference, however, between them in the 
matter of ceremonials, as a glance at the in- 
terview with the Second King will show ; but 
his Second Majesty has clearly the advan- 
tage of the First in general knowledge and 
civilization :— 

‘‘ The arrangements equally gorgeous and ’strik- 
ing, and in most respects resembling the cere- 
monials of yesterday ; but there was a higher tone 
of civilization and better knowledge of European 
customs exhibited. We were received by an offi- 
cer and some soldiers on the landing-place, where 
there were not only chairs (mine highly elevated), 
but a quantity of carriages, to convey us to the 
palace. We passed through a file of soldiers for a 
distance of more than a quarter of a mile, most of 
them strangely clothed, and armed with cross-bows 
and poisoned arrows, battle-axes, swords at the 
end of long staves, tridents, halberts, variously- 
shaped shields, and amidst the odd assemblage, at 
about equal distances, soldiers who had been 
obviously under European training. There were 
files of State and some war elephants, which, with 
their riders, were grandly caparisoned. There was 
a park of artillery, served by men dressed like 
English artillerymen, and obviously well disciplined. 
We saw some ponies adorned with the most costly 
saddles, head and breast ornaments, one of which 
was the pet of the King: they were well governed, 
and those who had the care of them appeared proud 
of their charge.” 

We are sorry to add that, notwithstanding 
this auspicious commencement, there is just 
the same crawling servility in this court as in 
the other. Sir John Bowring and his suite 
walked erect up the hall, bearing their swords, 





| amidst a swarm of prostrate nobles. 
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This singular people have some excellent 
traits. The affection of parents for children, 
and deference of the young to the old, pervade 
all classes. rever the plenipotentiary 
went, he saw children playing on ts or 
grouped round their elders. In other re- 
spects also the Siamese contrast favourably 
with most Oriental races :— 

‘According to my experience, the mendacity so 
characteristic of Orientals is not a national defect 
among the Siamese. Lying, no doubt, is often 
resorted to as a protection against injustice and 

pression, but the chances are greatly in favour 
of truth when evidence is sought, My experience 
in China, and many other parts of the East, pre- 
disposes me to receive with doubt and distrust any 
statement of a native, when any the smallest inte- 
rest would be possibly promoted by falsehood. 
Nay, I have often observed there is a fear of truth, 
ag truth, lest its discovery should lead to conse- 
quences of which the inquirer never dreams, but 
which are present to the mind of the person under 
interrogation. Little moral disgrace attaches to 
insincerity and untruthfulness; their detection 
feads to a loss of reputation for sagacity and cun- 
ning, but goes no further. In Siam I was struck 
with the unusual frankness as to matters of fact,” 

The Siamese are, as a nation, strictly ho- 
nest, murders are very rare, disputes seldom 
arise amongst them, and they are essentially 

lite in their ptivate intercourse. A pee 
into their dwellings discovers to us the evi- 
dences of distinct social grades: — 

**The dwellings of the Siamese represent far 
more than I have seen in any other part of the 
world the grades of their social condition. From 
the beautiful stone palaces of the Kings, crowded 
with every European comfort and luxury, and or- 
namented with every decoration which either the 
eastern or western world can supply, to the shak- 
ing bamboo, palm-covered hut of the peasant, 
whose furniture consists only of a few. vessels of 
coarse earthenware or wicker-work, and, a mat or 
two spread upon the floor, the difference of position 
upwards or downwards may be distinctly traced. 
Removed from the very lowest ranks, in the Siamese 

/houses will be found carpenters’ tools, a moveable 
oven, various cooking utensils both in copper and 
clay, spoons of mother-of-pearl, plates and dishes 
in metal and earthenware, a large porcelain jar, 
and another of copper for fresh water, There is 
also a tea-set, and all the appliances for betel-chew- 
ing and tobacco-smoking, some stock of provisions 
and condiments for food.” 

Their cuisine is elaborate, although their 

es at table are not yet on a level with 
the luxury of their dishes :— 


‘‘The tables of the opulent are crowded with a 
succession of dishes. In our intercourse with the 
high authorities, it was their purpose to entertain 
us in European style—and wonderfully well did 
they succeed. On one occasion, however, I re- 
quested the Krom Hluang (King’s brother) to give 
us a@ genuine Siamese repast. On arriving, we 
found the table spread in the accustomed and ap- 
proved European-Oriental style, with an abun- 
dance of plate, glasses, wines, soups, fish, roasted and 
boiled meat, hors-d’ euvres, with a variety of pastry, 
jellies, &. ; but, apart, the Prince had provided 
what he called a Siamese dinner for one, and I 
imagine the succession of dishes could have been 
scarcely less than sixty or seventy. He said he 
wished to gratify my curiosity, but that courtesy 
required him to entertain me according to the usages 
of my country, and not of Siam. 

“‘The ordinary meals of the Siamese are at 
7 A.M. and 54 P.M., but the more opulent classes 
have a repast at midday. The guests help them- 
selves out of a common dish with spoons or with 
their fingers, using or not small earthenware plates 
which are before them.” 

ferodigality ia the same in all countries, and 
only varies its manifestations in obedience to 
climate and custom. Change the scene and 
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the maghinery, and the following passage 
might stand for Vienna, Paris, or London :— 

‘*A nobleman never moyes about without the 
bearer of his areca-box—the box called a xrob. 
Some of these are of solid gold, ornamented with 
jewels, and are among the customary presents of 
the King to the higher nobles. When a Siamese 
sits down, the xrob-bearer deposits it on the 
ground, so near that his master can conveniently 
reach it. It is in constant requisition. 

“*On all state, ceremonial, or official occasions, 
a slave carries @ sword (dab) upon his right shoul- 
der, standing at a respectful distance from his 
master, 

“The consumption of the areca and the betel 
nut is enormous throughout Siam. A Siamese 
who is tolerably well off is scarcely ever seen with- 
out the nut in his mouth ; and he is invariably at- 
tended by servants who carry a supply of the 
material, with all the needful paraphernalia, whose 
costliness depends upon the opulence and rank of 
the possessor. Among the nobles the boxes are 
almost invariably of gold; and in the case of the 
very highest ranks, they are covered with diamonds 
or other precious stones, and are constantly in a 
state of passage from the hands of the servants to 
their masters, and back again when the want of 
the moment has been supplied. These boxes hold 
the fresh leaves of the betel, the areca-gut, and the 
pink chunam, or quicklime coloured with curcuma. 
The nut and the lime are wrapped in betel leaves, 
and the whole, in the shape of a cigar, transferred 
to the mouth for mastication.” 

We could not so easily, however, find a 
peraliel for some other customs, such as the 
ollowing, interwoven with the traditions of 
the people :— 

“There are certain imposing ceremonies, called 
Tham Khuam, which mark the principal events or 
eras in the life of a Siamese, such as the shaving 
his head -tuft, his reception as a bonze, his marriage, 
the advent of a new sovereign, &c. These com- 


memorations are never neglected, and even in the, 


case of the less privileged classes are made the sub- 
ject of much display. A sort of altar is erected of 
planks or bamboos, having seven steps of ascent, 
which are carpeted with fresh bananaleaves. Each 
of the steps is ornamented with grotesque figures 
of angels and animals in clay, paper, or carved out 
of calabashes. Vessels of metal or porcelain are 
crowded with meats and fruits. On the upper 
stages are garlands of flowers, and leaves of tinsel, 
gold, and silver, in the midst of which is a fresh 
cocoa-nut. At the foot of the altar are nine chan- 
deliers, whose wax candles are kindled at a signal 
given by three discharges of amusket. One of the 
candles is seized by the person in whose honour the 
ceremonial has been prepared, and he walks three 
times round the altar ; when his friends approach, 
each seizes one of the wax-lights, which he blows 
out over the head of ‘the ordained,’ so that its 
smoke may envelope his forehead. Then the fresh 
cocoa-nut is given him that he may drink its milk, 
eating with it a hard egg; and a cup containing 
coins to the value of about four pence is presented 
tohim. Atthis moment a band of instruments 
breaks into music, and the ceremony ends.” 


Of all Siamese usages, perhaps the most 
extraordinary is that which is connected 
with the incident of childbirth. Marriages 
amongst the Siamese are marked by much 
preliminary ceremony, and carried out with re- 
markable gaiety; but when childbirth comes, 
a singular distinction, often fatal in its conse- 
quences, is conferred on the unhappy lady :— 

‘The event has no sooner taken place, than the 
mother is placed near a large fire, where she re- 
mains for weeks exposed to the burning heat : death 
is often caused by this exposure. So universal is 
the usage, so strong the prejudice in its favour 
among high and low, that the King himself has 
vainly attempted to interfere; and his young and 
beautiful wife, though in a state of extreme peril 
and suffering, was subjected to this torture, and 
died while ‘before the fire,’—a phrase employed 





the Siamese to answer the in 
ie abence of the mother, A me 
told m he had been lately called in to prema be for 
a lady who was ‘before the fire; but ere he 
had rached the house, the patient had died, sad 
both body and funeral pile had been removed, 
There seems some mysterious idea of pacification 
such is in some shape or other revails in 
parts of the world, associated with 80 cruel ae 
Tle eostume of the people is peculiar; ay 

like all orientals, they are Passionately og 
of ornaments :— 


“The ordinary nor of the Siamese is g 
piece of cotton printed cloth, passed round the waj 
betveen the thighs, the ends of the cloth ee 
stuck in behind. They wear no Covering over th 
head, or upper part of the body ; and the legs and 
feet are quite naked. The higher classes sometimes 
‘wear sandals, and have generally a piece of whits 
cloth hanging lowely about the shoulders, which 
they sometimes use to wrap round their head, 
Young women employ a sort of silk scarf to screen 
the bosom ; a reinement which, after i 
is much neglectec ; indeed, no sense of shame or 
impropriety appears to be connected with the er. 
posure of the bocy above the waist. In the sun, 
a light hat, which looks like an inverted basket, 
made of palm leaves, is used by both sexes. Onal 
ceremonial occasiyns, and in visits from inferiors to 
superiors, it is usual to wear a silk scarf round the 
waist. In the presence of the King, the nobles 
have a garment vith sleeves made of tulle, of the 
most delicate texture, and richly ornamented, 
which they oftea take from their shoulders and 
fasten round their waist. The women who ply on 
the river wear rather a graceful sort of white 
jacket, fastened in front. In cold weather an 
outer garment or robe is worn, whose value de 
pends on the rank and opulence of the wearer. 

“There is a universal passion for jewellery and 
ornaments of the precious metals, stones, &c. It 
is said there is scarcely a family so poor as tobe 
without ‘some valuable possessions of this sort 
Rings of silver and gold adorn the arms and the legs 
of children ; rich necklaces, earrings, and belts, are 
sometimes seen in such profusion as quite to em 
barrass the;wearer. Female children, up to theage 
of twelve or thirteen, wear a gold or silver string 
with a heart in the centre, performing the part 
often assigned to the fig leaf in exhibitions of 
statues. To the necks of children a tablet called 
a bat sona is generally suspended, bearing an in- 
scriptioi as a charm against mischief; and men 
have a metalic ball attached to a belt, to which 
they attribute the virtue of rendering them invul- 
nerable, A necklace consisting of seven Jumps of 
gold or silver is worn by girls as a protecting influ- 
ence.” 

Polygamy prevails to a ludicrous extent. 
The lat2 King had seven hundred wives, and 
it is not at all uncommon to find a nobleman 
with a hundred living descendants. — The 
centre of the life of this singular race is the 
city of Bangkok; and we cannot convey 4 
clearer notion of it than we find in the de- 
scription of the 2 by water. The city 
extends along the banks of the river for 
several miles, and as the vessel threads its 
way the European visitor is enchanted 
the beauty of the scenery, and the delicious 
fragrance that fills the air :— 

‘‘The approach to Bangkok is equally novel and 
beautiful. The Meinam is skirted on the two sides 
with forest-trees, many of which are of a green 8 
bright as to defy the powers of art to copy. ’ 
are hung with magnificent and fragrant ete 
upon others are suspended a variety of tropi 
fruits. Gay birds, in multitudes, are seen on 
branches in repose, or winging their per Be 
from one place to another. The very sand 
are full of life; and a sort of amphibious fish sr 


flitting from the water, to be lost among tants 


of the jungle-wood. On the stream all varieties 
vessels are moving up and down, some ant 
leaves of the atap palm, which at once adorn 
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eS 
es to be wafted by the wind abng the 
pay ym huts of bartiboo, with leavel’ Sool, 
are seen’; and in the neighbouring creeks, the small 
boats of the inhabitants are moored. — Hee and 
there isa floating house, with Chinese insctiptions 
on starlet or other gay-coloured paper; and at 
ter distances from one another are temples ad- 
“sent to the river, whose priestly occupants, 
always clad in yellow garments, their heads shaven 
bare, and holding a palm-leaf fan between their 
faces and the sun, sit in listless and unconerned 
vacancy, or affected meditation, upon the ra'ts or 
railings which skirt the shore. 

“But the houses thicken as you proceed; the 
Boats increase in number; the noise of human 
voices becomes louder; and one after ancther 

idical temples, domes, and palaces are seen 
towering above the gardens and forests. Over the 
tual verdure, so emerald-bright, roofs of many- 
coloured adornings sparkle in the sun. Sometimes 
white walls are visible, through whose embrasures 
artillery is peeping; multitudes of junks gro- 
tesquely and gaily painted, whose gaudy flags are 
floating in the breezes; each junk with the two 
+ eyes which are never warting in the prow; 
No have eyes, how can see? say the Chinese ;) 
square-rigged vessels, most of which carry the 
scarlet flag with the white elephant in the centre ; 
while, on both sides of the river, a line of floating 
bazaars, crowded with men, women, and children, 
and houses built on piles along the banks, present 
all the objects of consumption and commerce. 
Meanwhile multitudes of ambulatory boats are en- 
in traffic with the various groups around. 
it be morning, vast numbers of priests will be seen 
in their skiffs on the Meinam, with their iron pot 
and serip, levying their contributions. of food from 
the well-known devotees, who never fail to provide 
a supply for the multitudinous mendicants (if men- 
dicants they can be called), whose code alike pro- 
hibits them from supplicating fcr alms, and. from 
returning thanks when those alms are given. 

“ Seldom is music wanting to add to theinterest 
of the scene. The opulent Siamese have invariably 
bands of musicians in their service ;—the gongs of 
the Chinese, the sweet pipes of the Laos, the 
stringed and wind instruments of the native popu- 
lation, seem never still.” 


From the extracts we have selected—re- 
stricted to the more popular parts of the 
work—the reader will perceive that there is 
much matter of interest in these volumes. 
They contain a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, independently of the sketches of the 
country and the people; and the informa- 
tion seems to be trustworthy and authentic. 
At a moment when Sir John Bowring’s 
labours in his diffieult functions at Hong 

ong are undergoing severe critivism in 
Political circles, the appearance of this publi- 
cation is opportune as an acceptable evidence 
of his talents and his zeal. It shows at all 
events that he is a close observer of native 
character and customs, and that he knows 
how to turn his opportunities of observation 
to a profitable account. 





The Itiads of Homer, Prince of Poets, Sc. 
Done according to the Greek, by George 
Hg we With Introduction and Notes, 

W y Richard Hooper, M.A. J. R. Smith. 

E confess that we have all the love of a 
d or a barbarian for objective poetry. 
¢ do not undervalue the metaphysical and 


mystical school, whose poetic e is fixed in 
contemplation exelusively on the workings of 
sn own minds, to whom external nature 
od but a part of themselves, so inti- 
is y do they absorb all existence into their 

—_. a faculty of viewing 

4 h its subjective relation is an 
easential attribute of the true poet. It en- 


to impart the glowing colours of 





his fancy to. objects. which, to common. eyes,, 
* ar sombre and dull. It is that ‘ heavenl 
alchemy’ which transmutes lead into gold, 
and charcoal into diamond. It discloses to us, 
in the common relations and pleasures and 
employments of this work-day world, those 
forms of ideal beauty and grace which enable 
us to walk through its muddy road undefiled. 
It is to the poet what faith is said to be to the 
Christian—‘‘the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” With- 
out it, both life and poetry grovel on the 
earth. 

But religion may be too mystical and con- 
templative, and poetry may be too poetical. 
Both require an infusion of objective reality 
to prevent them from becoming sentimental 
and insipid. The poet may let his mind 
feed upon itself by self-contemplation till it 
grows diseased ; and his poetry will then pre- 
sent, not a true transcript of universal hu- 
manity with which all can sympathize, but 
the picture of a morbid and distorted imagi- 
nation, which excites nothing but contempt 
in the healthy and robust. It is said that 
what is called heresy does not so much 
consist in positive error, as in the undue 
exaggeration of some one truth to the ex- 
clusion of others which are equally important. 
And so, perhaps, the eennplia and transcen- 
dental school is a poetical heresy, which errs 
in the undue exaggeration of the subjective 
principle. In this age of civilization we are 
disposed to exaggerate everything. Carica- 
ture has taken the place of portraiture, and 
shapeless dreams or vague and unreal aspira- 
tions, of the consistent and truthful creations 
of a chastened imagination. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning says that there is 
no lack of subjects for an epic poem in mo- 
dern society. Perhaps so, as the marble from 
which might be carved a Venus or a gla- 
diator is in the qu But the poet to 
write a modern epic, and the public to feel it, 
are not the products of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our feelings and lives are too compli- 
cated to admit of the simple treatment essen- 
tial to epic vigour. This is the age of bud- 
gets and joint-stock banks. Modern society 
taboos all strong convictions. We should be 
ashamed of those violent bursts of passion 
which gave rise to heroic scenes. If Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli were to call 
each other names, as Achilles and Agamem- 
non did, they would be given in charge toa 
policeman. It was the simple state of society, 
combined with the elegant pantheism of 
Greece, its hand-to-hand battles, its public 
games, its naked wrestlers, that gave birth 
to the Parthenon, the Venus, the Centaurs 
and Lapithe, and the Dying Gladiator. 
And it would be as impossible for the life 
and mind of the nineteenth century to pro- 
duce an epic poem, as it is for our religion 
to create a statue or atemple. Imagination 
and real life are with us divorced from one 
another. The poet of our age must therefore 
seek his inspiration rather from the depth 
of his own consciousness than from external 
things; and if we would have objective 
poetry, we must go back to simpler times, 
when heroie thought led to heroic action. 
‘We must admire the Iliad and the medieval 
ballads as we do a statue or a cathedral; but 
we must not expect to see them reproduced. 
Our convictions and perceptions are not 
strong enough for that. Even to appreciate 
them requires the simplicity of mind and the 
strong belief which are found either in the 
very highly cultivated or in the very igno- 


rant. The epic feeling lingered longest 
among the wild and impulsive peasantry of 
half-civilized countries, like Scotland, Treland, 
and Spain. And only those of the highest 
mental culture, who are willing and alle 
voluntarily to put off the complicated feelings 
of civilization, and to become in fancy bar= 
barians or children, can thoroughly enter inte 
the spirit of the epic. 

If this be true, as we believe it is, we can- 
not feel any surprise that Pope could not 
translate Homer. If the spasmodic school of 
the present day err from being “ dng. oO 
as Sir Walter Scott said of somebody, Pope- 
erred from being too prosaic. Perpetual 
self-consciousness, and the desire to produce. 
a striking effect, is the error of one; the other 
is content to be witty, and easy, and correct. 
Cowper had indeed the fire and self-forget- 
fulness of the epic poet ; but though he was 
more competent to place himself on Homer's 
standing-point than Pope, Milton, rather than 
Homer, was his model. A severe measured 
diction is not Homeric; and Co ’s .Mil- 
tonic blank verse represents the loose and 
flowing hexameters of the original no better 
than Pope’s monotonous couplets. 

For a truer rendering of Homer we must 
go further back to an age when the epic 
eeling was not yet extinct, and our ballads, 
the true popular epic, still lived in the mouths 
of the people. Chapman’s translation an- 
swers this condition ; and it is undoubtedly 
one of the best versions of the great epic 
into a modern language that ever was e. 
In the age of Elizabeth and James, the time 
was still remembered when a great warrior 
not only directed the movements of armies, but, 
like Achilles and Hector, contributed to the 
success of the war by their personal skill and 
strength. “Scarcely a hundred years before 
he ‘wrote,;*King Richard IIT. had fallen at 
Bosworth, surrounded, like Ajax, with heaps 
of slain. Even in his own time Essex or 
Raleigh would have considered themselves 
disgraced had they directed the fight at the 
distance of a mile, with a telescope and not a 
sword in their hands. A ransom or a splendid 
suit of armour was still as legitimate an object 
as it had been with Tydeus or Ulysses. 
Knights of rank sometimes held an animated 
colloquy before they spurred their horses to 
the encounter, like Paris and Menelaus. All 
these incidents of ancient warfare conveyed, 
therefore, to Chapman’s imagination that 


feeling of reality which, by some 4 moa 


potency, communicates itself to the language 
even of a translation. Pope’s and even 
Cowper's versions have the colourless tone of 
West’s pictures; Chapman’s, if it does not 
present the brilliant hues of the great master, 
at least resembles those copies which were 
sometimes made by distinguished pupils in 
the studio of the artist himself. 

How it should ever have entered into the 
head of any one to render Homer’s long and 
interlaced hexameters into heroic couplets or 
stilted blank verse is marvellous. man 
felt that the Iliad was to the Greeks what a 
metrical romance or a ballad was to the 
modern European. He determined, therefore, 
to preserve the analogy, by adopting the metre 
in which many of the metrical romances and 
ballads were written, and which most nearly 
corresponded in length and structure with the 
metre of the original. The language and 
feelings of chivalry, which still lived in Chap- 
man’s time, closely resemble the language 
and feelings of the heroic age of Greece; 





| and the result is, that his version gives a more 
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eorrect idea of Homer than any that could 
possibly be written at the present day. The 
scholar who wishes to read Homer, gud 
Homer, will of course prefer the original. 
But the lover of poetry will read Chapman’s 
version with pleasure as a great English 
poem of that age when our language had 
assumed the form in which it now exists, 
without ra | lost the strength and vigour 
of its earlier development; while those who 
are not sufficiently familiar with Greek to 


enjoy the original will find it by far the best 
substitute. 


But before endeavouring to justify our 
opinion of the poem itself by extracts, we 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting, from 
the Epistle Dedicatory to Prince Henry, a 
passage which Coleridge has pronounced, 
with justice, as we think, to be sublime :— 


“O! ’tis wondrous much, 

Though nothing prized, that the right virtuous touch 
Of a well written song to virtue moves ; 

Nor have we souls to purpose, if their loves 

Of fitting objects be not so inflamed. 

How much then were this vay a main soul maimed 
To want this great inflamer of all powers 

That move in human souls! All realms but yours 
Are honoured with him, and hold blest that state 
That have his works to read and contemplate : 

In which humanity to her height is raised, 

Which all the world, yet none enough, hath praised. 
Seas, earth, and heaven he did in verse comprise, 
Outsung the Muses, and did equalize 

Their King Apollo, being so far from cause 

Of Princes’ light thoughts, that their gravest laws 
May find stuff to be fashioned by his lines. 

Through all the pomp of kingdoms still he shines 
And graceth all his gracers. Then let lie 

Your lutes and viols, and more loftily 

Make the heroics of your Homer sung ; 

To drums and trumpets set his angel’s tongue, 

And, with the princely sport of hawks you use, 
Behold the kingly flight of his high muse, 

And see how, like the Phenix, she renews 

Her age and starry feathers in your sun, 

Thousands of years attending, every one 

Blowing the holy fire, and throwing in 

Their seasons, kingdoms, nations that have been 
Subverted in them; laws, religion, all 

Offered to isons and greedy funeral ; 

Yet still your Homer, lasting, living, reigning, 
And proves how firm truth builds in poets’ feigning.” 


In the following description of the flight of 
Hector from Achilles we observe the vivid 
language of the original, and that simplicity, 
so essential to the true epic, which never 
shrinks from a familiar image for fear of lower- 
ing the dignity of the sioidjent. The heroic 
spirit consists, in fact, in preserving its dig- 
nity in the midst of common things. Homer 
did not think it derogatory to mention that 
the Trojan matrons used to wash their 
linen at the spring from whence flowed Sca- 
mander, and Chapman is not afraid to say 
that the hawk “ cuffs” the pigeon':— 


“ 





And now Achilles comes, now near 
His Mars-like presence terribly came brandishing his spear, 
His right arm shook it, his bright arms like day came glit- 


tering on, 
Like fire-light, or the light ofheaven shot from the rising sun, 
This sight outwrought discourse; cold fear shook Hector 
from his stand 
No more stay now, all ports were left, he fled in fear the hand 
Of that Fear-Master, who, hawk-like, air’s swiftest pas- 


senger, 

pp olds a timorous dove in chase, and with command 
o' ar 

His fiery onset, the dove hastes, the hawk comes whizzing on, 

This way and that he turns and winds, and cuffs the pigeon, 

And, till he truss it, his great spirit lays hot charge on his 


So urged Achilles Hector’s flight, so still fear’s point did 
sting 
> troubled spirit, his knees wrought hard, along the wall 


e flew, 

In that fair chariot-way that runs beneath the tower of view, 

And Troy’s wild fig-tree, till they reach’d where those two 
mother-springs 

Of deep Scamander pour’d abroad their silver murmurings, 

One warm, and casts out fumes as fire, the other ool as 


snow. 
Or hail dissolved. And when the sun made ardent summer 
giow, 


There water’s concrete crystal shin’d, near which were cis- 
terns made 


All pav’d lh clear, where Trojan wives and their fair 


daughters 
Leunity for their fair linen weeds, in times of cleanly peace 


Before the Grecians brought their siege, These captains 
noted these, 

One flying, th’ other in pursuit, a strong man flew before, 

A rye follow’d him by far, and close up to him bore. 

Both did their best, for neither now ran for a sacrifice, 

Or for the sacrificer’s hide, our runners’ usual prize. 

= = for tame-horse Hector’s soul, And as two running 
steeds 

ec in some set race for a game that tries] their swiftest 
speeds 

(A tripod or a woman, given for some man’s funerals), 


Such speed made these men, and on foot ran thrice about 
the walls,” 


Here are many minute touches not found in 
the Greek, which, though somewhatquaint, add 
reality and picturesqueness to the description. 
For instance, the epithet “cleanly,” applied 
to peace, has no counterpart in the original, 
Every one who has ever witnessed the swoop 
of a falcon must see the beauty and truth of 
the expression—“ the hawk comes whizzing 


on;” and “his great spirit lays hot charge 


on his wing” is a truly noble phrase. 

The meeting of Priam and Achilles is suf- 
ficiently pathetic in the original. No one 
will deny this. But we must question whe- 
ther even a deeper gloom is not given to the 
picture in these splendid lines. Priam says :— 

we Achilles! Fear the gods, 
Pity an old man like thy sire, different in only this, 
That I am wretcheder, and bear that weight of miseries 
That never man did, my curs’d lips enforced to kiss that hand 
That slew my children.’ This moved tears, his father’s 
name did stand, 
Mentioned by Priam, in much help to his compassion, 
And moved Aacides so much he could not look upon 
The weeping father. With his hand he Gently put away 
His grave face. Calm remission now di tually display 
Her power in either’s heaviness. Old Priam to record 
His et death and his deathsman see, his tears and bosom 
oure: 
Before Achilles; at his feet he laid his reverend head. 
Achilles’ thoughts, now with his sire, now with his friend 
were fed, 
Betwixt both sorrow filled the tent. But now Hacides 
(Satiate at all parts with the ruth of their calamities) 
Start up, and up he raised the king. His milkwhite head 
and beard 
With pity he beheld, and said: ‘Poor man, thy mind is 
sear’ 
With much affliction. How durst thou thy person thus alone 
Venture on his sight that hath slain so many a worthy son, 
And so dear to thee? Thy old heart is made ofiron. Sit, 
And settle we our woes, though huge, for nothing profits it, 
Cold mourning wastes but our lives’ heats, The gods have 
destinate 
That wretched mortals must live sad; ‘tis the immortal state 
Of Deity that lives secure. Two tuns of gifts there lie 
In Jove’s gate, one of good, one ill, that our mortality 
Maintain, spoil, order: which when Jove doth mix to any 








One while he frolics, one while mourns,’ ” 

How fine is the expression, “Thy mind is 
scared with much affliction.” After this grave 
and natural strain, who would have the heart 
to turn to Pope’s laboured couplets ? 

This noble poem has hitherto been scarcely 
accessible to general readers, and it was 
therefore with great pleasure that we saw the 
announcement of a new edition, edited by the 
Rev. Richard Hooper, for Mr. Russell Smith’s 
‘Library of Old Authors.’ It is a very 
handsome book, in the small quarto shape, to 
suit the long lines, with a facsimile of the old 
late of Chapman’s fine head for a title page. 
Drefixed to the poem is a short sketch of the 
translators of the Elizabethan age, with re- 
marks from Coleridge, Hazlitt, Godwin, and 
other modern critics on Chapman’s transla- 
tion. Coleridge, writing to Wordsworth, 
says of it:— 
‘*Chapman I have sent in order that you might 
read the Odyssey ; the Iliad is fine, but less equal 
in the translation, as well as less interesting in 
itself. [This is surely not sound.] What is stu- 
pidly said of Shakspeare is really true and appro- 
priate of Chapman : ‘ Mighty faults counterpoised 
by mighty beauties.’ Excepting his quaint epithets, 
which he affects to render literally from the Greek, 
a language above all others blest in thehappy mar- 
riage of sweet words, and which in our language 
are mere printers’ compound epithets, such as di- 
vine joy-in-the-heart-of-man-infusing-wine, (the un- 








dermarked is to be one word, because one sweet 
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mellifluoas word expresses it in Homer); 

this, it las no look, no air of a translation, ka 
as truly an original poem as the Faery Queen. 
will give you a small idea of Homer, though afe 
truer oxe than Pope’s epigrams, or Cowper's cm. 
bersom2, most anti-Homeric Miltonism. Fo; 
man wites and feelsas a poet—asHomer mighthaye 
writter had he lived in England in the reign of 
QueenElizabeth. In short, it is an exquisite poem, 
in spite of its frequent and perverse quaintnesseg 
and harshnesses, which are, however, amply repaid 
by almost unexampled sweetness and beauty of 
language, all over spirit and feeling.” 

Mr. Monckton Milnes describes Keats's 
delight on reading it as intense, even to shout. 
ing aloud, as some passages of especial energy 
struck his imagination. 

These extracts from modern writers are 
succeeded by a memoir of Chapman. From 
the scantiness of she memorials of him, thisix 
necessarily almost entirely confined to an env- 
meration of his works, with the dates of their 
publication, and such facts as can be gathered 
from them relating to the circumstancesof their 
production. It is needless to remind our 
readers that Chapman was the contemporary 
of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Greene, Mar- 
lowe, and Marston. He was one of the “Uni- 
versity pens” who wrote for the theatre, 
though his Greek scholarship was certainly 
not of the highest order. His first essay to- 
wards his version of Homer, which is our 
chief concern at present, was made in 1598, 
when he printed the first seven books of the 
iad. In the same year appeared the de 
scription of the shield of Achilles, from the 
eighteenth book. In 1600, according & 
Warton, but according to Mr. Hooper im 
1603, appeared a thin folio containing the first 
fifteen Sooke of the Iliad, with the magnificent 
Epistle Dedicatory to Prince Henry, from 
which we have quoted, with the poem, ‘To 
the Reader,’ and fourteen sonnets. In 161, 
the complete translation of the liad was 
published, together with the prose preface, 
and the critical prolegomena, which, as Mr. 
Hooper observes, do not —_ very accurate 
scholaehip. Indeed the English proper names 
in Chapman’s Hero and Leander, reprinted in 
‘ Bell’s Annotated Edition of English Poets, 
purporting to be formed from Greek words, 
show that Chapman, though competent to 
construe Homer with tolerable correctness, 
knew little of the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage. Thus we have Audone, derived from 
jdovn. In 1614, he published the first twelve 


following year. This argues the most mar- 
vellous rapidity of writing; but is it possible to 
believe him when he asserts that he wrote the 
last twelve books of the Iliad in fifteen weeks: 
It seems almost incredible; but if true, it 
abundantly accounts for his occasional harsh- 
ness and obscurity. We all remember Sheri- 
dan’s mot, that “‘easy writing 1s a— 
reading.” : 
For two hundred years Chapman. was re 
reprinted. The only modern edition of vs 
works that we possess is that of Dr. Coo : 
Taylor. This appeared in 1843, but = 1 
were strangely omitted the preface, pret ef 
poems, and sonnets, all of which are of grea 
interest. The dedication is in itself a beau: 
tiful poem, and the prefatory remarks in prose 
are amongst the earliest attempts at ver . 
criticism in the English language. bey : 
not indeed show much. scholarship, but t i 
are full of poetic feeling. For instance, 


i don's 
speaking of the transportation of Sarpe 
body to Lydia by Sleep and Death, he ob 





serves that Homer— 


books of the Odyssey, and completed it in the 
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« Delivers us this most ingenious and grave doc- 
irine in it, that the hero’s body, for which loth these 
mighty hostsso mightily contended, Sleep andDeath 
(those same quedam inania) took from all their per- 
sonal and solid forces, wherein he would f urtther note 
tous,that from all the bitterestand deadliest conflicts 
and tyrannies of the world, Sleep and Death, when 
their worst is done, deliver and transfer men; a 
little mocking withal the vehement and greedy 
prosecutions of tyrants and soldiers against, or for, 
that which two such deedless poor things take from 
all their empery.” 

In the present edition, Mr. Hooper, as he 
informs us, has taken great pains to obtain a 
correct text ; and, rejecting that of Dr. Cooke 
Taylor, who, it appears, followed an inferior 
edition, has adopted the reading of the twocom- 

lete editions which appeared in the author’s 
ife-time. At the foot of the page are some 
necessary glossarial notes, with a few philolo- 
gical illustrations from other poets. They are 
neatly done and short, and those who have 
tried the experiment will be aware that bre- 
vity of annotation is the result, not of care- 
lessness, but of labour. The first two volumes 
only have yet been published. These contain 
the Iliad ; and we look forward with pleasure 
tothe appearance of the succeeding three, 
which 11H include the Odyssey and the Ho- 
meric hymns. 





Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., M.P., Se. Published by the 
Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now 
Earl Stanhope), and the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Cardwell, M.P. Vol. II. Murray. 

[Second Notice. ] 

Inthe memoir on the Corn Laws, which 

conducts us to the final resignation of Sir 

Robert Peel and his colleagues in July, 1846, 

Sir Robert presents a very complete view, not 

only of the circumstances which gradually ted 

him to take up the question of repeal, but of 
the progress of his opinions on that subject, 
from the period of his entrance into publie 
life, At an early age he adopted the then 
prevalent doctrine of protection, in common 
with such men as Parnell and Ricardo 
amongst the political economists, and Russell 

Canning,and Huskisson amongst thestatesmen. 

But although he held to the doctrine of pro- 

tection as an abstract principle, he practically 

conceded, even so far back as 1828, and after- 
wards in 1842, the necessity of adapting thé 
amount of protection to the exigency of cir- 
cumstances. The old law of 1815 was up to 

4 prohibitory standard, being founded on what 

on Brumback in the farce calls the “ pas- 
toral idea” that wheat could not be grown 
in this country, except at a dead loss, under 
eighty shillings a quarter! When Sir Robert 
eel proposed, in the cabinet of 1842, a dimi- 
hution of the import duties on foreien crain 
having in 1825 obtained a preliminary 
modification of the old law, he was met by 

a and even by open opposition. 

_ uke of Buckingham resigned, rather 
=a a party to so destructive a measure ; 

a te Was not without considerable difficulty 

oa 4 Robert could obtain the requisite 

ban support from his colleagues to 

i end im to bring his Bill into Parliament. 

imately succeeded in carrying it against 

* variety of obstacles, and thus laid the foun- 

casa of re larger reform which confers an 

oy ustre upon the administration of 
The reports which reached 

the failure of the potatoe aoe meres a 

ugust with intelligence from the Isle of 








Wight, and then gradually spreading over the 
kingdom, especially in Ireland, form the im- 
mediate ground upon which Sir Robert relies 
in this memoir for the justification of his sub- 
sequent policy. He collects a number of notes 
which passed almost daily between him and 
the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, 
throughout that anxious period, showing, 
from hour to hour, the accumulating evidence 
of disease developing itself as the season ad- 
vanced, and placing beyond all doubt the im- 
perative necessity of devising some speedy 
and decisive remedy. The full truth could 
not be known until the digging began in No- 
vember, and in the meanwhile Sir Robert 
sent over Professor Lindley and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair to Ireland, to report upon the real 
character of the evil to be apprehended. On 
the 15th October, Sir Robert Peel wrote to 
the Home Secretary— 

‘* Interference with the due course of the laws 
respecting the supply of food is so momentous and 
so lasting in its consequences, that we must not 
act without the most accurate information. I fear 
the worst. I have written to the Duke also.” 

Two days afterwards, Sir James Graham 
replied : 

‘The suspension of the existing corn laws on 
the avowed admission that its maintenance aggra- 
vates the evil of scarcity, and that its remission is 
the surest mode of restoring plenty, would render 
its re-enactment or future operation quite impracti- 
cable; yet if the evil be as urgent as I fear it will 
be, to this suspension we must be driven.” 


Here is the whole question indicated in a 
few words. We need not trace the alarm 
that rapidly gained ground in all parts of the 
kingdom, the cries that rose up in Ireland, 
and the increasing pressure of the anti-corn 
law agitation as the perils of the restrictive 
system became more and more manifest. Such 
were the circumstances under which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel summoned his cabinet on the 31st 
October, and read to its members all the in- 
formation that had reached government during 
the preceding three months. He re-assembled 
them again on the following day, and, accord- 
ing to his practice on such occasions, submitted 
to them a memorandum in writing, containing 
his own views of what ought to be done. The 
document will be valuable to the future 
historian, from the light it throws into recesses 
of the questions which would otherwise be 
left in darkness. In this memorandum, Sir 
Robert did not insist upon a change in the 
law, but he intimated the urgent necessity 
of calling Parliament immediately together, 
with the certainty before them that they must 
either maintain, modify,or suspend theexisting 
corn law. Serious differences were expressed 
in the cabinet, not only as to the necessity for 
adopting extraordinary measures, but_as to the 
nature of the measures it might be considered 
advisable to adopt. It was aguinst these ob- 
stacles,which grew graver and lessmanageable 
as the 6th of November approached, when 
ministers were to meet again, that Sir 
Robert had to contend in this difficult crisis. 
Even the parliamentary sections were easier 
of control than the cabinet protectionists. 
Sir Robert was so conscious of impending dis- 
sensions, that on the day before the meeting of 
the cabinet he apprized her Majesty of “the 
probability of serious differences of opinion.” 

He had not miscalculated the result. Sub- 
mitting another written memorandum to his 
colleagues, he laid his plan before them— 
which was to issue an order of council for 
opening the ports at a certain rate of duty, 
and remitting to one shilling the duty on 
grain in bond; Parliament to be called 





together solely for the purpose of granting an 
indemnity, and then to be prorogued, with an 
announcement that a modification of the 
existing law would be proposed immediately 
after the recess. Had a shell burst in the 
chamber where the ministers sat when this 
memorandum was read to them, it could not 
have produced greater consternation. Only 
three members supported the proposals—Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sydney Herbert. The others, to use the 
mellow phraseology of Sir Robert, “ withheld 
their sanction.” 

Sir Robert, finding himself in so small a 
minority, at first thought of resigning ; but a 
strong sense of duty determined him to remain 
in office ; and the cabinet separated on the 
6th of November, with the understanding 
that it was to be summoned towards the end 
of the month for the purpose of considering 
any additional information that might be 
received. That information was of the most 
melancholy character, and to increase the 
perplexities of the political imbroglio, Lord 
John Russell, always adroit in moments of 
extremity, addressed the city of London on 
the subject of the corn law, which he de- 
nounced as “ the blight of commerce and the 
bane of agriculture.” This looked as if the 
Whig party were preparing to unite their 
strength with the League ; so that the pres- 
sure on the cabinet assumed a considerably 
more formidable aspect than before. 

The cabinet re-assembled on the 25th. 
Instructions to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land as to the course he was to follow were 
agreed upon, and Sir Robert placed before 
his colleagues his final memorandum recom- 
mending the suspension of the law. About 
the same time he circulated another paper 
containing his reasons for proposing that 
measure, intimating in his accompanying 
note to the Dukeof Wellington that he had 
“thought it right to mention confidentially 
to the Queen that he feared there were 
serious differences in the cabinet as to the 
measures which the emergency required.” 
From some of his colleagues he received 
answers, which are here preserved; and 
very curious they are as illustrations of 
the variety of views taken by able men 
and clear thinkers of the crisis and the 
policy it demanded. Lord Ripon, fami- 
liar to an earlier day as “Prosperity Robin- 
son,” was anxious for delay, in the hope, not 
only of keeping Peel in office, where hethought 
his presence essential, but of being able to 
devise some equivalent for such amount of 
“protection” as it might be necessary to 
repeal. The Duke of Wellington writes :— 

‘*T am one of those who think the continuance 
of the corn law essential to the agriculture of the 
country in its existing state, and especially to that 
of Ireland, and a benefit to the whole community.” 


Having laid down this dogma, he goes on 
to say that “ if it is necessary to suspend the 
corn law, to avoid real evils resulting from 
scarcity of food, we ought not to hesitate ; 
but,” he adds, with his far-reaching sagacity, 
“T recommend that we should be convinced of 
the necessity, and make every effort to con- 
vince others of its existence.” The rest of 
the Duke’s memorandum is very striking. 
He expresses doubts whether Peel could carry 
on the government without the support of the 
landed interest, which he apprehends would 
be withdrawn from him in the event of a 
suspension of protection, and then frankly 
states what he is himself prepared to do 
under any circumstances :— 
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**In respect to my own course, my only object 
in public life is to support Sir Robert Peel’s admi- 
nistration of the government for the Queen. 

“A good government for the country is more 
important than corn laws or any other considera- 
tion ; and as long as Sir Robert Peel possesses the 
confidence of the Queen and of the public, and he has 
the strength to perform the duties, his administra- 
tion of the government must be supported. 

** My own judgment would lead me to maintain 
the corn laws. 

“Sir Robert Peel may think that his position in 
Parliament and in the public view requires that 
the course should be taken which he recommends ; 
and if that should be the case, I earnestly recom- 
mend that the cabinet should support him, and 
I for one declare that I will do so.” 


Mr. Goulburn was against Peel’s proposals. 
He felt alarmed at the consequence, and 
thought it would prejudice the character of 
the whole party as public men. The most 
remarkable point in his letter is a frank con- 
fession that he cannot understand how the 
repeal of the corn laws could afford any relief 
to the distress of the country. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe was of opinion that there was no case 
made out to warrant any interference with 
the existing protection, and was for throwin 
the question upon Parliament—* language,” 
writes Lord Stanley, “very suitable to an 
Opposition, or to independent members of 
Parliament, but not to a government.” 

Unmoved by these conflicting elements 
Sir Robert persevered, and the cabinet dis- 
cussions were protracted till the 5th of 
December. It then became evident that 
although he had overcome the objections of 
all the other members, there were two invin- 
cible dissentients—Lord Stanley and the 
Duke of Buccleuch. Believing that with a 
rapid thus broken up he could not conduct 

is measure to a successful issue, he resigned. 
The only alternative open to the Queen was 
to send for Lord John Russell. During the 
negotiations and inter-communications which 
now took place, it was clearly ascertained 
that none of the members of Sir Robert 
Peel’s cabinet, including the two who differed 
from him, would undertake the task of form- 
ing a government ; so that the administration 
was fairly in the hands of the Whigs, with 
the popular gale of the e in their 
favour. After a full consultation with his 
friends, Lord John stated to Her Majesty 
that “he was ready to undertake the forma- 
tion of a government ;” and Sir Robert Peel 
was accordingly invited by Her Majesty to “a 
parting interview on his relinquishment of 
office.” The scene that occurred on this oc- 
casion is highly dramatic, and must be told 
in the words of the narrator :— 


IT repaired to Windsor Castle at the time 
appointed. 

‘On entering the room Her Majesty said to me 
‘very graciously, ‘So far from taking leave of you, 
Sir Robert, I must require you to withdraw your 
resignation, and to remain in my service.’ ” 

The cause of this unexpected change of 
circumstances may be briefly explained. Just 
before Sir Robert's arrival, Her Majesty had 
received a letter from Lord John Russell, the 
first paragraph of which contains the solution 
of the mystery :— 

“Lord John Russell presents his humble duty 
‘to your Majesty, and has the honour to state that 
he has found it impossible to form an administra- 
‘tion.” 

The moment had now arrived when the 
fitness of the man for his position was to be 
tested. The Queen observed that Sir Robert 
might require time for consultation with his 


‘for that measure cannot be full 





friends ; he replied that his mind was made 
up, and, acting exactly as he had done in 
1834, decided at once upon the resumption 
of office. That night, on his return to town, 
he summoned a meeting of his former col- 
leagues. The account of what passed at 
that meeting may be gathered from the sub- 
stance of a letter addressed by Sir Robert 
immediately afterwards to the Goce — 

‘*Tt appears that Sir Robert Peel, having left 
Her Majesty at four o’clock, met his colleagues at 
his house in Downing-street, the same evening, at 
half-past nine. All the members of the cabinet 
were present except Lord Granville Somerset. 

‘*Sir Robert Peel informed them that he had not 
summoned them for the purpose of deliberating on 
what was to be done, but for the purpose of 
announcing to them that he was Her Majesty’s 
minister, and, whether supported or not, was firmly 
resolved to meet Parliament as Her Majesty’s 
minister, and to propose such measures as the 
public exigencies required. Failure or success 
must depend upon their decision; but nothing 
could shake Sir Robert Peel’s determination to 
meet Parliament and to advise the speech from the 
Throne, 

‘* Lord Stanley declared that he must persevere 
in resigning ; that he thought the corn laws ought 
to be adhered to, and might have been maintained. 

“The Duke of Buccleuch, thinking that new 
circumstances had arisen, would not at once decide 
upon resigning. 

‘*The other members of the cabinet stated their 
determination to support Sir Robert Peel in the 
course he had announced to them.” 

The result was a crowning triumph, worthy 
of this long combat with difficulties of a 
painful and complicated character. On the 
15th of the following May, the Bill for the 
Repeal of the Corn ) Fase was read a third 
time in the House of Commons. How much 
the country is indebted to Sir Robert Peel 
understood 
by any person who has not read this volume 
with attention. 

Two years afterwards, writing to Lord 
Aberdeen and reviewing these transactions, 
Sir Robert Peel states that, in December, 
1845, he thought the repeal necessary, and 
that he was determined to carry it, as failure, 
after having proposed it, would have involved 
the country in the most serious evils. Refer- 
ring to the opinion of some Lord , who 
seems to have thought that Sir Robert should 
have opened his intentions more fully to his 
party, he observes :— 

“It was impossible to reconcile the repeal of the 
corn laws by me with the keeping together of the 
Conservative party, and I had no hesitation in 
sacrificing the subordinate object, and with it my 
own political interests. It is a very difficult matter 
under any circumstances to convey information to 
a political party as to the intention of a minister 
in regard to questions which are intimately con- 
nected with great commercial speculations and 
great pecuniary gains and losses; it is ten times 
more difficult to make such communications to a 
selected few. Times are changed since a prime 
minister, after ascertaining the sentiments of the 
Marquis of Hertford and the Duke of Rutland and 
the Karl of Lonsdale, could form a pretty good 
guess of the inclinations and probable conduct of a 
whole party.” 

There was not time to hold separate com- 
munications with “Lord This and Mr. That, 
and go through the whole series of facts and 
arguments.” That could be done only by a 
full statement of the case in Parliament. 
What follows is of wider interest and impor- 
tance than the transactions to which it 
directly applies :— 

‘*T am perfectly satisfied that if at any time be- 
tween the 1st of November and the day on which 





—————S= 
(having resumed the government, on which neither 
Lord Joho Russell nor Lord Stanley would yy. 
ture) I announced in the House of Commons ty 
intended repeal of the corn laws, and had tried tp 
gain acquiescence, either by belabouring individual 
separately, or by summoning the party 
I should have received scarcely one promise of sup. 
port. Ishould have had on the part of the most 
moderate a formal protest against the course I jp. 
tended to pursue; to the most violent I should 
have given facilities for organized opposition; | 
should have appeared to be flying in the face of g 
whole party, and contumaciously disregarding ther 
opinion and advice after I had professed to consult 
them ; but (what is of infinitely more importance) 
I should have failed in carrying the repeal of the 
corn laws. 

“Now, I was resolved not to fail. I did not 
fail; and if I had to fight the battle over again, I 
would fight it in the same way. Lord ——’s way 
was certain of defeat.” 

This is the moral for all time to come of 
the story of the repeal of the corn laws 
When the dogma of Protection shall have 
become a tradition difficult of comprehension, 
this course of action will serve as a light to 
the feet of future ministers. If Sir Robert 
Peel had done no more in the preparation of 
his Memoirs than exhibit the means by which 
he carried his great commercial measure, he 
would have stamped a permanent value on 
this work. But it is also admirable in other 
aspects, as the reflection of the mind ofa wise 
and self-sacrificing statesman, and as a collec. 
tion of important facts connected with the 
three most memorable domestic events in 
the annals of the last thirty years. 


iJ 











Quedah ; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in 
Malayan Waters. By Captain Sherard 
Osborn, R.N., C.B. Longman and Co. 

Tue historian of the Discovery of the North- 

West Passage, and the author of ‘Stray 

Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ rightly deem- 

ing that not only the nature of his subject but 

the graces of his style have recommended two 

former works to the public, produces im 

this volume some earlier records of his sea- 

faring life. In the hands of so pleasant a 

writer, every species of adventure, and every 

variety of climate— 


“Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 


are rendered attractive, whilst such a remote 
and obscure transaction as the blockade 
of Quedah has at length met with its 
vates sacer. Although the events narrated 


are too insignificant for history, there is 


something beyond mere personal adventure 
and local description to be gathered from 
these pages. Captain Osborn, from his 
youthful intercourse with the Malay race, 
has acquired impressions favourable to their 
courage and ability. His book may be re 
as a sort of apology on behalf of a ee 
respecting whom our ideas are for the “ 
part hostile and contemptuous, Whilst the 
reader is surprised to find an advocate of ‘A 
people in the person of a British officer, he 
will remember that at the period in question 
our author was a midshipman of seventeen, 
when the couleur de rose was on every 0 
and that the first boatswain and crew whom 
he commanded were members of the Maley 
fraternity. With them he first learned e 
habits of command, shared his earliest pé | 
and adventures, and carried out & variety 
small enterprises, which trained him by of 
best kind of education to the exercise 
more onerous powers. 





It should be premised that this narrative 
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————— 
carries the reader back nineteen years in the 
annals of the East, when Singapore was in 
its infancy, before steam had multiplied the 
commerce and laid open the ports of the 
Fast. At that time the state of affairs in 
the Malayan peninsula seems to have been 
as follows. Quedah, a flourishing state and 
city on the western shore of the peninsula, 
had always been considered a Malay state, 
though possibly it had been a bone of conten- 
tion for ages between the Emperor of Siam 
and the Emperor of Malacca, as either power 
happened to be in the ascendant. When the 
Malay empire was crushed by the Portuguese 
in 1511, the Rajah of Quedah became a 
subject of the Emperor of Siam. According 
fo Captain Osborn, however, the East India 
Company showed little regard to sovereign 
rights when it suited their purpose ; for in 
1786 they purchased the island of Penang, 
notfrom the Emperor of Siam, but from the 
Rajah of Quedah. In 1838, however, the 
iod of which this narrative speaks, matters 
fad changed. Then the Malays, who, after 
assembling in force on the island of Sumatra, 
had succeeded in gaining independent pos- 
session of Quedah, were treated as rebels 
to the Siamese monarch, and as _ pirates 
according to the law of nations. Hence the 
employment of Queen’s ships to extirpate 
these courageous men, who were acting, after 
all, not without some prescriptive shadow 
of right, according even to European views ; 
and hence the blockade of the coast of 
Quedah by H.M.S. Hyacinth, Col. Warren, 
and gunboats Diamond, Pearl, and Emerald. 
To the latter of these, under the command of 
Mr. Midshipman Osborn, the attention and 
interest of the reader is henceforward ,con- 
fined, The crew consisted of Malays, prin- 
cipally discharged criminals, in the pay of 
the Company; the serang or boatswain, one 
Jadee, was the most notorious jail-bird, the 
greatest scamp, and the best hand at feasting 
or fighting in the crew; the interpreter, Jam- 
, Was a fawning abject slave, a half-caste, 
the offspring of some Malay woman, as he 
, by a British officer. Such are the 
dramatis persone, and their adventures, say- 
ings, and doings are forthwith recorded with 
the gaiety and light-heartedness peculiar to 
Ly age and the Seegerlignse of the writer. 
he young commander, aided always by the 
faithful Jadee, harries bees’ sek Dustin 
alligators, attacks pelicans and cranes, with 
more or less success, until a more exciting 
chase is afforded by the attempt of one of the 
enemy's prahus to break the Fsckade. The 
pursuit and final capture of this vessel is one 
o the most spirited of the sketches. It must 
B yeeretood that the chase was being car- 
on after ten o’clock at night :— 


“6 All right,’ exclaimed Jadee, ‘we will have 

oe 1s a twenty-mile run for her to the 

tings, and before that ground is gone over the 

ne have cleared off and the wind fail.’ ‘ How 

hauls up, and goes to the northward?’ I 

ieented. _,. No Malay man tries to sail against 

Wind with a prahu, when the white man is in 

se of him, Touhan ’ said Jadee; ‘andif Sou- 

b A description of this vessel is correct, she is one 
 war-prahus of Mahomet Alee’s fleet !’ 


“Under this pleasing anticipation Jadee got quite 
oa and I must say I joined in the feeling as 
gun-boat listed to the breeze, and her dashing 


crew bent with a will to their oars. The zealous 
ng handed to Jadee the longest and ugliest 
bition his stock, and I observed all the men 
, . short knives in their girdles ready for a 

a 0 prahu yet!’ I exclaimed, after running 
or miles through the mist. ‘ We will 








catch her!’ responded Jadee ; and almost as he said 
the word, we seemed to be aboard of a large-sized 
prahu, running the same way as ourselves. There 
was a yell of delight from the Number Threes, as 
my crew styled themselves, and one as of astonish- 
ment from the prahu; but in a moment she, what 
is termed, jibbed her sails, and slipped out of sight 
again before we could dip our heavy yards and 
lug-sails. Altering our course so as to intereept 
her in her evident intention to seek a hiding-place 
in the Bounting Islands, the bow-gun was cleared 
away and loaded with grape, ready to knock away 
her masts when another opportunity offered. Again 
we run almost upon her, our sails being at the time 
boomed out ‘wing and wing.’ ‘ Lower your 
sails, and surrender!’ Jadee shouted, as I fired, 
and brought down her mainsail. For a minute her 
capture seemed certain, but we had to deal with 
no novice. As we shot past the prahu, going nearly 
eight knots, she dropped her foresail, put her helm 
hard down, and long before our sails could be furled 
and the gun-boat’s head got round, the villanous 
prahu was out of sight astern. I fancy I swore; 
for Jadee called the lost prize a|‘d—d poul,’ which 
she most decidedly was not, and added that he 
evidently was ‘a pig! and would not fight.’ 

‘We still determined to adhere to our original 
course, confident of the prahu having no shelter 
nearer than the islands, and were rewarded as the 
mist cleared away by again sighting her. I soon 
saw that we were by far the faster sailer with the 
fresh breeze then blowing, and determined not to 
let her escape me this time. I proposed, if three 
or four men would follow me, to jump on board of 
her, and prevent her escape, until the gun-boat got 
fairly alongside. Jadee at once seized the idea, 
and only so far altered it as to persuade me, through 
the assistance of the interpreter, that the Malays 
in the prahu would be more likely to surrender 
quietly to a countryman who could assure them of 
quarter, than they would be at the sight of a naval 
officer, when fright alone might make them run a 
muck, and cause a needless loss of life. 

‘* ‘Accordingly, Jadee and his three boarders stood 
ready at the bow, and, looking at them as they 
stood on the gunwale, eagerly eyeing the prahu as 
we rushed at her, they would have made a fine 
study for a painter. They were nearly naked, with 
the exception of a sarong wrapped round the left 
arm, to ward off such blows as might be aimed at 
them ; in the waist-belt, across the small of their 
backs, each had stuck his creese, and asharp short 
cutlass dangled from their wrists. Strange sights 
indeed do travellers see! but, for disinterested devo- 
tion and bravery, I question whether a finer example 
could be shown than that of these dark-skinned sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria. 

‘As we closed the prahu, no answer was 
returned to our hail to surrender. ‘ All ready!’ 
said Jadee, swinging himself almost out of the rig- 
ging with eagerness. ‘Look out!’ I shouted, 
and fired again at the sails. The prahu repeated 
her old manceuvre, but we checkmated her this time, 
for as our side scraped her stern, Jadee and his fol- 
lowers leapt into her with ashout. Our sails were 
down in a trice, and we swept alongside of the 
prize ; and, having heard so much as I had done 
of the desperate character of Malays, I was not a 
little delighted to find that they had, in this case, 
surrendered without resistance, directly Jadee made 
himself master of their helm, and announced his 
intention, with a vicious wave of his abominable 
creese, to maintain it against all comers until the 
gun-boat got alongside. 

‘The vessel had been a war-prahu; but her 
breast-work for the guns had been removed, and, 
in the peaceful character of a trader, she was, we 
afterwards found, employed to keep up the communi- 
cation between the Malay chieftains in Quedah pro- 
vince and their friends in Penang. The emissary 
upon this occasion we made a prisoner of ; the ves- 
sel we respected as a trader, but forced her to return 
into Quedah.” 


The prisoner preserves his Oriental dignity 
to the last, but is afterwards condemned to the 
ignominious but peaceful occupation of sweep- 





ing and keeping in order the fortifications of 
Fort William at Calcutta. 

An investigation of the process of edible 
birds’-nest hunting is one of the interesting 
episodes of Mr. Osborn’s blockading opera- 
tions. He chases a prahu, and finds that the 
crew are engaged in this harmless commer- 
cial speculation. The author says :— 


‘* My attention had often been previously called 
to the little birds which construct these curious 
nests. They might be constantly seen skimming 
about the surface of the sea in the neighbourhood 
of the Malayan Islands. In form and feather they 
looked like a connecting link between the common 
swallow and the smallest of the petrel tribe,—the 
Mother Carey’s chicken—ever restless, ever in 
motion. Sometimes they appeared to skim the 
water as if taking up some substance with the bill 
from the surface; at other times darting, turning, 
and twisting in the air, as if after fleet-winged in- 
sects. Yet neither in the air nor on the water 
could the keenest eye amongst us detect anything 
upon which they really fed. However, the Malays 
asserted that they fed upon insects and upon 
minute creatures floating upon the surface of the 
sea ; and that, by some arrangement of the diges- 
tive organs, the bird, from its bill, produced the 
glutinous and clear-looking substance of which its 
nest was constructed—an opinion in some manner 
substantiated by the appearance of the nests, which 
in structure resembled long filaments of very fine 
vermicelli, coiled one part over the other, without 
much regularity, and glued together by transverse 
rows of the same material. 

‘*In form, the edible nests resemble the bowl of 
a large gravy-spoon split in half longitudinally, and 
are, in all respects, much smaller than the common 
swallow’s nest. The bird fixes the straight edge 
against the rocks, generally preferring some dark 
and shady crevice in a cliff, or a cave formed by 
the wash of the waves of the sea. I am rather in- 
clined to believe that the swallow which con- 
structs these edible nests is a night bird, and that 
the day is‘ by no means its usual time for feeding ; 
indeed, I hardly ever remember observing them, 
except early in the morning, late in the evening, 
or in the deep shadow afforded by some tall and 
overhanging cliff, and they appeared to avoid sun- 
light or the broad glare of day.” 


He joins the hunting party, determined to 
see everything with his own eyes :— 

** At last we reached the edge of the cliff, which 
stood about 200 feet above the sea, having many 
deep fissures in its face and several caves at its 
base. After sitting down to rest for a short time, 
the Malays went to work. Each man drove his 
spike very carefully in the ground, secured his 
rope to it, slung his bag and torch across his back, 
and, after repeating a Mahometan Pater-noster, 
lowered himself down the cliff by means of his rope, 
and proceeded to search the caves and crannies for 
birds’-nests. Accustomed though I was, as a 
sailor, to see great activity and much risk run, 
still it fell far short, in my estimation, of that un- 
dergone by these Malays: in some places they had 
to vibrate in the air like a pendulum, to gather 
sufficient momentum to swing in under some over- 
hanging portion of the cliff, the wretched rope by 
which the man was suspended a hundred feet above 
the chafing sea and rocks below, cutting against 
the sharp edge of the cliff, to use a nautical simile, 
‘like a rope-yarn over a nail.’ Here and there the 
men picked up a nest or two, but at last one of 
them who had lowered himself down to within ten 
or twelve feet of the water, shouted out that he 
had discovered a cave thickly tenanted with the 
birds, of which we had ocular demonstration by 
the numbers that flew out when they heard his 
voice. 

** Leaving Jamboo to help me, should I fail in 
climbing up as the Malays did, I slid down to the 
newly-discovered cave of nests, The nest-seekers 
smiled at my curiosity, and pointed into a cave 
with a narrow entrance, out of which a smell was 
issuing which partook neither of frankincense nor 
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myrrh, and of. an inky darkness which the keenest 
eye could not penetrate. There was a narrow 
ledge of rock which-led into the cave, and on this 
we advanced until out of the wind and daylight : 
the Malay now struck a light and lit his torch, and 
his doing so was the signal for the most infernal 
din mortal ears were ever pained with; the tiny 
chirp of the swallows being taken up and multiplied 
a thousandfold by the beautiful echoes of the cave, 
whilst huge bats flitted round us, and threatened 
not only to put our light out, but to knock us off 
the narrow ledge on which we stood, by a rap on 
the head, into the black cleft below, which seemed 
to descend to the very foundations of the cliffs. 
Holding both hands to my ears, I asked the Malay 
to show me the nests: he waved his torch about, 
and pointed some of them out in spots overhead, 
where it appeared as if only a gnome could have 
gathered them; the poor Malay, however, ex- 
plained to me that he must go up and cut some 
saplings and branches to form a ladder by which 
he could reach those apparently inaccessible nests, 
though not, I could well see, without considerable 
risk, Satisfied with what I had seen, I returned 
to the top of the cliff, aided materially by the 
Malay, who, like a goat, found footing where gulls 
could only have roosted, and, joining Jamboo, we 
returned alone through the forest to my little 
craft.” 


Descriptions of natural marvels—of the 
peculiar growths of a Malayan forest—of the 
schools of monkeys, absurd caricaturists of 
humanity—of wild and strange scenery, are 
mixed up with the excitement of chasing and 
fighting prahus, and with various legends of 
Malayan superstition—amongst others, of a 
monstrous snake, whose wrath had to be ap- 
peased every now and then by the offering 
of a virgin daughter of the royal family of 
Quedah. On one occasion the commander of 
the Emerald is threatened with mutiny by 
his strange crew, a movement which he quells 
with remarkable address ; and upon another 
occasion he ventures, with salutary ‘effect, 
upon the dangerous expedient of flogging a 
refractory Malay. The result of the war 
operations may be briefly described. The 
Siamese army comes pouring down into the 
peninsula, its progress marked by the columns 
of smoke which are seen rising inland. The 
unfortunate Malays, condemned as pirates by 
the British, are driven closer into the town 
of Quedah, from which they are prevented 
by the blockade from escaping by sea. At 
length the crisis comes: the unhappy women 
and children of the community crowd into 
their boats, and after an idle attempt to es- 
cape the squadron unseen by night, put 
themselves under the protection of the Eng- 
lish vessels. Scenes of strange confusion are 
described as abounding everywhere. Several 
births take place in the boats, at one of which 
the writer, a middy of eighteen, is implored 
to offer his medical aid. He says :— 

‘*T never was so puzzled in all my life; and 
finding escape from their importunities impossible, 
I consented to give the only assistance in my 
power. The husband, delighted, shouted for the 
prahu to come alongside, and I heard him jump 
on board of her, shouting that the white doctor 
was coming, while I went below for my prayer- 
book. Jadee and I then went on board, and after 
much squeezing reached a miserable little cabin, 
inside which, behind a screen, and surrounded by 
a crowd of women, the poor sufferer lay. Jadee, 
fully impressed with the idea that I was about to 
perform some incantation only second to his recipe 
for ‘killing the wind,’ looked as solemn and ner- 
vous as if he expected a demon to be instantly 
raised. My medicine was, however, a very simple 
one: I made Jadee hold a lantern, and desiring all 
around me to be silent, I proceeded to read a few 


‘ prayers from my prayer-book, addressed to Him 


who is the merciful God alike of Malay and white 








man ; and then ordering the woman a good cup oftea 
from my little stock, 1 told the husband that God 
was great, and that, if He pleased, all would be 
well, and returned to my own vessel, leaving those 
in the prahu evidently much impressed with my 
value as a Bedan. In due time, about daybreak, 
one of my scampish crew held up on board the 
prahu a diminutive reddish-looking morsel of huma- 
nity, and assured me the lady was as ‘well as 
could be expected,’ the wag informing me that he 
recommended the baby to be called after our gun- 
boat, ‘Numero Tega!’ a name almost as charac- 
teristic as that of the sailor’s child, who, to insure 
having a long one—none of your Jems and Bills— 
was christened ‘Ten Thousand Topsailsheetblocks.’” 

That another essential element of romance 
may not be wanting, the young commander 
finds himself the protector ofa young Malayan 
princess, a houri of twelve, for the particular 
description of whom, and the incident by 
which her life was saved, we must refer to 
his pages. The reader is amused to find that, 
after all the enterprise of the gunboat and 
her crew, the wily chieftain of the besieged 
party manages to elude their vigilance and 
escape. 





Observations by William Martin Leake, 
F.R.S., on some of the Articles in Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy. Murray. 

Tuis is a book of small bulk and pretension, 
but of great merit and utility. We wish that 
other first-rate men, like Colonel Leake, who 
are specially strong on particular subjects, 
would thus give us the benefit of their cri- 
ticisms on new dictionaries and cyclopedias. 
The standard of these useful cilteetvahe of 
knowledge would be thus greatly raised; and 
publishers would, perhaps, in expectation of 
such criticisms, moderate the hard haste with 
which they now proceed to stereotyping, and 
compel the editors of these works to renounce 
the benefit of second thoughts. 

Colonel Leake deals in these pages with 
the subjects of thirty-five of the articles in 
Dr. Smith’s well-known Dictionary. The 
greater number of the thirty-five are Greek 
subjects; none are Italian. Many of the cri- 
ticisms are on points of detail ; very valuable 
to the classical student, but of not much in- 
terest to an ordinary reader. But in dealing 
with some of his topics, Colonel Leake’s ob- 
servations have a much more general literary 
and geographical importance. This is espe- 
cially the case with his comments on Agyptus, 
Athen, Ilium and Nasamones, Nilus and 
Nigir. Colonel Leake (like his gallant com- 
rade in each presidency of Minerva, Colonel 
Mure) stands up nobly for the reality and 
the accuracy of Homer, and for the substantial 
truth of ‘the tale of Troy divine.’ The 
whole of his remarks (from p. 34 to p. 50) 
are well worth perusal. And as we are 
obliged to mourn over the heresy of Mr. 
Grote on these cardinal points of poetical 
faith, we rejoice to see in Colonel Leake a 

ersevering champion in the great cause of 

Meenas orthodoxy against what he truly 

calls “the hypercriticism and ‘too much learn- 

ing’ of the German school.” At another part 
of the book (p. 14, article ArHEN x), Colonel 

Leake deals a quiet but effective stroke at 

the fondness which prevails with many Eng- 

lishmen at present for German guides in the 
old classical world :— 


** A celebrated Prussian archeologist remarks, 
that ‘in Germany, beyond the professional men of 
education, asmaller number reads learned historical 
works than in England ;’ but that ‘a never-resting 
machinery is at work, exciting an immense num- 





. . —— 
ber of incompetent writers and young men to 


themselves a reputation by doubting whatever hay 
been said before them.’ (Bunsen, in * Life ani 
Letters of Niebuhr,’ p. xii.) Untravelled German 
scholars of high attainments are sometimes lish 
to a similar imputation; nor are our own 
historians of Greece free from that of having be. 
stowed too much attention and placed too mg 
reliance on German authorities in preference tj 
those of England, without reflecting that English 
geographers are generally avrérro., while the 
Germans are seldom more than speculators Upon 
English information. Mr. Grote, as well as the 
editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roma 
Geography,’ has adopted that new theory of Athe 
nian topography which includes a considerable por. 
tion of the falls of Hymettus within the eastem 
walls of the city, and places Phalerum at Tris. 
pyrghi on the eastern promontory of the Phalerie 
bay. Without the strongest monumental evidence, 
which in this case is totally wanting, I find it im. 
possible to assent to either of these bold innova 
tions.” 

Colonel Leake gives us, at the end of this 
volume, a second edition of a paper on ‘The 
Greek Stade as a Linear Measure,’ which was 
published in 1839, in the ‘ Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society.’ No scholar will read this 
dissertation without interest; and few can 
read it without improvement. Colonel Leake 
completely confutes the theory, which many 
eminent modern geographers have main 
tained—namely, that “the ancients in compu 
tations of distance employed stades of several 
lengths.” He shows that it is impossible thus 
to reconcile either the discrepancies which 
occur in applying ancient distances to true 
measurements on a globe or map, or the con- 
flicting statements of the ancient mathema- 
ticians as to the measure of the perimeter of 
the globe. He attributes these errors and 
contradictions to the loose systems of calcu. 
lating distances, which the ancients were 
compelled to employ through their want of 
portable instruments for measuring the por- 
tions of a day, and to their “ preference of 
system to the collection of facts, that besetting 
sin of philosophers of all ages and in every 
branch of science.” His concluding words 
are :— 

‘These and other preceding observations are 
not intended to support an opinion that the dis- 
tances reported in ancient history are generally 
unworthy of the notice of the investigator of ancient 
geography. On the contrary, they furnish some 
of his most valuable materials: always, however, 
to be examined with suspicious criticism, and to 
be corroborated, if possible, by other testimony, 


but not to be adjusted by a varying scale of stades - 


derived from a supposed measurement of the globe 
by some unknown ancient people : for if geology 
agrees with sacred history in showing that man 
has not long been an inhabitant of this planet, 
geographical inquiry tends equally to the persua- 
sion that his goodly freehold has never yet been 
surveyed; though the present age has made great 
advances in this useful undertaking.” 


We ought to mention that Colonel Leake 
gives valuable and just testimonial of his 
praise to the general merit of the ‘Geogra- 

hical Dictionary’ which Dr. Smith is editing. 
Te is at the same time worth observing, that 
the particular articles in the Dictionary, whic 
are here most censured for inaccuracy as to 
fact or opinion, are contributed by wniters 
who are notorious for their German education 
or German bias. 

The articles written by Mr. Bunbury, and 
other, genuine English scholars, have p 
the ordeal of Colonel Leake’s criticism Wi! 

a blemish. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Kingdom and People of Siam: with a Narrative of the 
a * to that Country in 1855. By Sir John Bowring, 


FBS. 2vols. John W. Parker and Son. 

From Bombay to Bushire and Bussora : with a Sketch of the 
Present State of Persia, and Notes on the Persian War. 
By William Ashton Shepherd. Bentley. 

On some Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography. By 
William Martin Leake, F.R.S. With a Map. Murray, 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English. Compiled 

by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. Il. H.G. Bohn. 

Thought and Study in Europe, from the Foundation of the 
Universities to the Reformation. Bell and Daldy. 

The Second Wife: a Novel. 3vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

gall Waters. By the Author of ‘Dorothy.’ 2 vols, John 


W. Parker and Son. 
Deborah; or, Fireside Readings for Household Servants. 
By the Rev. Norman Macleod. Edinburgh: Constable 


and Co. 

Tobacco: its History, Cultivation, Manufacture, and Adul- 
terations. By Andrew Steinmetz, Esq. Bentley. 

The Burnish Family. Glasgow: Scottish Temperance 


i bteciion to the Study of Asthetics, By James C. 
Moffat. Cincinnati: Moore and Co. 
The Abbey, and other Poems. By T. N. Beasley. Madden. 
The Chain of Lilies, and other Poems, By W. Brighty 
@ands, Knight and Son. 

To the Philological Library of Mr. Bohn is 
added, in two volumes, a Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English, by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
In this Dictionary are included words from the 
English authors previous to the nineteenth century 
which are no longer in use, or are not used in the 
same sense, and words which are now used only 
in the provincial dialects. Mr. Wright has ad- 
mitted not a few words which are only vulgarisms 
or bad spellings, but as they may be found in cer- 
tain authors they may come within the scope of his 
work. For instance, blomonger, a dish in cookery, 
so written by Warner, in ‘Antig. Culin.,’ and 
noterer, for notary. Mr. Wright might as well 
put calamy for calomel ; and there would be no end 
of such variations of mere spelling. Such words 
as slyboots, fray, ropy, pummel, shift, upland, and 


many others, are not obsolete in the senses given’ 
Some odd meanings 'appear} 


in the explanations. 
such as loom (verb), to appear large, as by refrac- 
tion at sea, a sense of the word not obsolete, and 
loom (substantive), 2 chimney, Durham. In the 
latter case, loom is only the local Durham and 
Yorkshire pronunciation of lum, the word still in 
common use for chimney in the Scottish lowlands. 
But these are only trivial defects in a work most 
valuable for reference, and deserving a place in the 
library of all students of old English literature, as 
Well as of local and provincial peculiarities of lan- 
guage. Apt citations are frequently given as 
authorities in illustration of the use of words or of 
Special meanings attached to them. Mr. Wright 
has availed himself of the researches of Mr. Halli- 
well, Archdeacon Nares, and other illustrators of 
archaic English, and also of the best glossaries of 
particular dialects, such as that of Northampton- 
shire, by Miss Baker; but the larger part of the 
work is evidently the result of his own extensive 
acquaintance with English literature and arche- 
ology. Considerable judgment is also shown in 
the choice of typical words, as specimens of various 
spellings from letters commonly interchangeable, 
Without which selection the work could not have 
confined within a reasonable compass. 
_Compilations and abridgements are the bane of 
and philosophy. By means of them error 
Prejudice are popularized and perpetuated from 
po to age. _ Thought and Study in Europe, from 
foundation of Universities to the Reformation, 
comes, we fear, within this category. To comprise 
oe like an accurate or philosophical history 
nn of knowledge and thought from the 
a oy the sixteenth century within the compass 
. * thin octavo volume of 111 pages, is manifestly 
possible. A man of genius, however, might im- 
Part some idea of the state of philosophy and learn- 
ag different epochs, by means of graphic sketches 
the great masters or schools of learning which took 
lead in the intellectual race. Instead of that, we 
ve dry dissertations and generai assertions, which 
puvey no distinct idea to the mind, and utterly 
o engage the attention. In the present state 
hy it is a very weariness to read pages 





upon pages occupied with pointing out the errors 
of our predecessors in the pursuit of wisdom, and 
trite and magniloquent panegyrics upon ‘‘the 
Father of Experimental Philosophy,” as if we ac- 
tually owed to him the discovery of the value of ex- 
perience, and the means of using it with success ; 
whereas, in reality, his system has been shown, by 
the editors of the excellent edition of his works 
which is now in course of publication, to be either 
chimerical or never to have been pnt in practice. 
Of all unreadable. books a compilation of philoso- 
phical platitudes is the worst. 

The Fireside Readings for Household Servants, 
by the Rev. Norman Macleod, were originally de- 
livered as lectures at a servants’ benevolent insti- 
tution at Edinburgh. They are sensible, pious, 
and practical addresses to persons in that position 
of life. Besides the obvious and ordinary counsels 
on character and behaviour to be expected from a 
Christian minister, many shrewd and useful hints 
are given as to management of affairs, investment 
of savings, and provision against old age or lack of 
employment. A large and judiciously selected 
appendix contains extracts from many authors on 
subjects having special reference to domestics and 
household service. 

The Burnish Family is a powerfully written and 
interesting tale, illustrating the evil effects of in- 
temperance. It is the work which gained the first 
prize of fifty pounds, offered by the Scottish Tem- 
perance League, for the best Temperance tale. 
There were fifty-five competitors, and the prize 
was awarded, by the unanimous voice of the three 
adjudicators, to the author of The Burnish Family. 
The tale would have probably exerted greater in- 
fluence, and been more likely to reach those who 
might be benefited by its perusal, had it been pub- 
lished as an independent work, without the name 
of the Temperance League on the title-page, and 
the terms of the competition being so prominently 
set forth in the preface. But this error of judg- 
ment does not affect the merit of the tale itself, 
‘which is well worth being carefully read and widely 
circulated. 

The terms sthetic and A‘sthetics seem now 
fairly naturalized in the English language on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Mere novelty does not suffice 
to repel them from received nomenclature, for all 
classical words have been new and strange at one 
period of their use. Neither can they be refused 
on the score of derivation, since many well under- 
stood and universally received terms now suggest 
ideas widely alien from their original signification. 
Yet we must be allowed to express a feeling, not 
altogether of cordiality, in meeting words not fami- 
liar like other old friends in English literature and 
philosophy. Mr. Ruskin proposes Theoretics in 
place of Aisthetics, but this has no possible advan- 
tage, with the positive disadvantage of being already 
engaged for expressing other ideas, at least in the ad- 
jective form of the word. By the study of Hsthetics 
we understand the study of the principles of taste in 
art, orthe philosophy of the beautiful in human works, 
as distinct from themerely true oruseful. Mr. Mof- 
fat, Professor of Greek in the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, includes in his treatise the liberal as well 
as the fine arts ; and his book is therefore an intro- 
duction to the principles of criticism in literature, 
as well asin painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
and other departments of art. There are not always 
very clear principles of definition or arrangement 
throughout the work, but the subject is on the 
whole treated with ability, and most of the ques- 
tions that suggest themselves to the student of art are 
fully discussed. References at the close of each 
chapter to the best authors on the special subject 
increase the value of the volume for purposes of 
study. In the United States the influence of an 
author in the position of Professor Moffat must be 
beneficial on the side of the ideal and spiritual in 
the struggle against the material and mechanical 
tendencies of the age. It is gratifying to find a 
manual of Asthetics among the text books of an 








| American college. 


Mr. Beasley’s verses have the merit of correct- 
ness and smoothness of metre, and occasionally dis- 
play a vigour and feeling above the average of our 





modern minstrels. The principal piece is a eg 
on Westminster Abbey, with reference chiefly t 
the mighty dead whose ashes are laid in that national 
temple. Some of the stanzas are well written, and 
the poem is pervaded by the patriotic spirit to be 
expected on such a theme. The verse is the 
Spenserian stanza. 


New Editions. 

Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited b; 
his Son-in-Law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D, Vol. XI. 
Edinburgh : ‘Constable and Co. 

Speeches on Sociul and Politicul Subjects, with Historical 
Tatroductions, By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S, Vol. 1. 
Griffin and Co, 

The Water-Cure: its Principles and Practice, &e. By James 
Wilson, M.D. Third Edition. Triibner and Co, 

Who Wrote the Earlicr Waverley Novels? By W. J. Fitz- 
patrick. Second Edition. E. Wilson. 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
Vol. If. Chapman and Hall. 

The Chuinbearer: a Novel, By J. Fenimore Cooper, T. 
Hodgson. 

The Rifle Rangers: a Novel. By Capt. Mayne Reid. T. 
Hodgson. 

Edgar Huntly; or, the Sleep Walker. By Charles Brockden 
Brown. 'T. Hodgson. 

The Scalp Hunters, By Capt. Mayne Reid. T. Hodgson. 

Arrah Neil; or, Times of Old. By G. P. R. James. T. 
Hodgson. 

A Manual of Prayers for the Use of the Scholars of Win- 
chester College, By the Right Rev. Thomas Ken, D.D. 
A New Edition. J. H. and J. Parker. 

VotumeE the Eleventh of the select works of Dr. 

Chalmers contains his treatises on the Parochial 

System, on Church Extension, and on Church and 

College Establishments, including the celebrated 
lectures delivered in London in 1838. In the lec- 
tures on the Use and Abuse of Literary and Eccle- 
siastical Endowments, Dr. Chalmers ably combated 
the laissez faire principle of Adam Smith as applied 
to education and religion. In tradeand commerce 
it is all very well for a government to leave the 
course of matters to the direction of individual 
energy and interest, but the argument against the 
voluntary system in other social arrangements, 
especially in regard to education and religion, is 
founded on the want or the weakness of the natural 
appetency on such subjects. There is a sponta- 
neous demand for material wealth and objects of 
comfort or luxury, which through free trade se- 
cures adequate supply; but there is not a natural 
demand for learning and for spiritual culture, and 
these therefore a wise government will encourage 
by endowments and by church and university 
establishments. Even on the lower ground of 
public health, it is now universally deemed right 
that there ought to be ample interference of the 
state with individual liberty and the arrangements 
of private interest. The philosophy of church and 
college endowments is fully expounded and illus- 

trated in these lectures, which deserve to regain a 

share of public attention now that on the question 

of national education the old controversy as to the 
sufficiency of the voluntary system is revived. 

Another volume is to complete this edition of Dr. 

Chalmers’ select works, containing the substance 

of what has before been published in twenty-eight 

volumes, 

The first volume of Lord Brougham’s Speeches 
on Social and Political Subjects forms the ninth 
volume in the collected edition of his works. Most 
of the speeches are selected from the octavo editicn, 
in four volumes, published in 1838, but others are 
now inserted on subjects that retain their interest, 
which is not the case with all in the larger work. 
Among the subjects in the present volume are 
Military Flogging, two speeches ; Queen Caroline ; 
the Holy Alliance; Education ; Law in Ireland, 
two speeches ; Imprisonment for Debt ; and Wel- 
lington speeches. The latter were delivered since 
the edition of the speeches in 1838, one at the 
Wellington Festival, at Dover, August 30th, 1839, 
and the other in the House of Lords, on the motion 
of the Address in November, 1852, referring to 
the loss the country had then recently sustained by 
his death. There is also the memorable speech on 
the army estimates in 1816, of which Lord Broug- 
ham lately spoke with satisfaction as having had 
great influence in compelling the ministry of the 
day to retrench the national expenditure. To 
most of the speeches brief historical introductions 


By Charles Lever. 
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are prefixed. A few footnotes are occasionally 
given, as in the speech on the Bedchamber ques- 
Speaking of the times of 
the Reform Bill, Lord Brougham said, ‘‘The ves- 
sel has undergone a thorough repair ; not unneces- 
sary for her security in the fairest weather, but in 
the stress of wind and waves absolutely required to 
To which passage is 
' appended the following note :—‘‘ Striking illustra- 

tion of this was afforded by the 10th of April, 
1848. The authors of the Reform might name 
this date, and say ‘That is our case.’” To the 
same speech is appended a note with personal ex- 
planations relative to the proposed arrangements 
in 1841, by which Lord Brougham was offered the 
Vice-Presidency of the Judicial Committee of the 
House of Lords, as a separate salaried office, inde- 
These volumes 
will form a most interesting and valuable record of 
public events in which Lord Brougham bore a con- 


tion, May 31st, 1839. 


give her a chance of safety.” 


pendent of political conditions. 


spicuous part. 


Dr. Wilson, of Malvern, has published a third 
edition of his work On the Principles and Practice 
of the Water-Cure, in a cheaper and more portable 
form. The popular treatise on pathology, which 
formed part of the work as it originally appeared, 
is now omitted, but the instructive and entertain- 
ing dissertations on physiology, and all the practical 
portions relating to the water-cure, are reproduced 
with revisions and improvements. New cases are de- 
scribed, in which the practice of Dr. Wilson has been 
attended with remarkable results, and additional 
matter given, which renders the volume a most 
complete treatise on this department of hygienic 
In a prefatory dissertation 
the principles of hydropathy are laid down in a 
sensible and temperate manner, no empiric claims 
being arrogated for the treatment, but the use of 
water in its various forms being merely represented 
as an important ally in any rational system of 
An interesting narrative 
is also given of the first formal adoption. of the 
practice on a ee scale by Priessnitz, and of its 

is country by Dr. ‘Wilson on his 
return from the establishment of Friessnitz at 
This edition is dedicated to Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, as a recognition of his ser- 
vices in directing public attention to the merits 
and importance of hydropathy in his ‘Confessions 


philosophy and art. 


medicine and regimen. 


introduction to t 


Greeffenberg. 


of a Water Patient.’ 


In Hodgson’s series of Household Novels appear 
reprints of two of Captain Mayne Reid’s most 
popular books—‘ The Rifle Rangers’ and ‘ The 

alp Hunters,’ and ‘ Arrah Neil,’ one of the most 
readable of Mr. G. P. R. James’ multitudinous 


tales. The Household Novels in typogra 
binding are a great improvement on t 


the pleasure of the reader is that there is too mu 


Dutch jargon, the chain-bearer being of Dutch 
t. 


descen 
The Manual of Prayers, compiled for the use 


‘the scholars of Winchester College, by the good 
Bishop Ken, is published in a neat and convenient 
essrs. Parker of Oxford. It is a 
irably calculated to aid the devotions and 
direct the religious feelings of young students in 
all times and places, though at first specially pre- 
pared for the Wykehamists of the seventeenth 
century. A biographical memoir of Bishop Ken 
is prefixed to the Manual, and appended are three 
hymns, which he also wrote for the use of the 

inchester scholars, portions of two of which are 
now universally known as the Morning and Even- 
Morning 


form by the 
book pe 


ing Hymns of our church psalmody. 


phy and 
e cheaper 
libraries of fiction that crowd the railway stalls. 
A shilling extra is well spent in relief to the strained 
eyes, while the volumes are presentable after being 
read, which cannot always be said of the paper- 
backed, ill-printed shilling books so much in vogue. 
To Hodgson’s Parlour Library are added ‘ Edgar 
Huntley ; or, the Sleep- Walker,’ by Charles Brock- 
den Brown, and ‘The Chain-Bearer,’ by J. Feni- 
more Cooper, a story that ought to be better known 
in this country, from the light it throws on various 
phases of American life, especially as to how'things 
were managed in new settlements in the early 
periods of the Republic. The chief drawback to 


Hymn, ‘Awake my soul,’ &c., as written by the 
Bishop, contains fourteen, and the Evening Hymn 
twelve verses. They are given in the original form 
in the present Manual. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Five Years in India, By Lieut, L. H. Pulley. Part I. C. 
8. Burbige. 


The Opium Revenue of India. Allen and Co, 
Contraband Opium Traffic, the Disturbing Element in all 


our Policy with China, By Major-General Alexander. 
Seeley and Co. 


Systematic Instruction and Periodical Examination. By 
James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S. Bell and Daldy. 

The Speculum: its Modern Tendencies, By F. R. C. 8. 
Bosworth and Harrison. 


Observations of the Permanent Way upon Opinions expressed 
at a late Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi 

J. B. Nichols and Sons, 

The Evening Reader. A Monthly Journal. Conducted by 

Edward Gordon. No.1. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Tue first number of Five Years in India, a novel 
to be published in monthly parts, gives promise of 
a good story, with scenes and characters out of the 
commonplace beat of the novelists of the day. The 
author shows a familiar acquaintance with Indian 
military life, and with the most marked features of 
Society, both European and native, in the East, 
and considerable humour and cleverness appear in 
the opening chapters of the tale, which we com- 
mend to the notice of all who have friends in the 
Indian service, or feel interest in the affairs of our 
eastern empire. 

The opium traffic between the Indian empire and 
China appears, on the first blush of the subject, to 
afford fair scope for philanthropic indignation and 
Exeter Hall protests. A very slight inquiry into 
the facts of the case will dispel the growing delu- 
sion, and prevent a good deal of benevolent sym- 
pathy being wasted. The writer of a pamphlet 
on ‘The Opium Revenue of India’ gives an able 
and conclusive summary of the whole question, in 
its commercial and financial as well as in its social 
and philanthropic aspects. The government of 
India has no power over the demand for opium ; 
and if it profits by it, the same is done by evety, 
government in the world that jakes advantage of 
the demand for luxuries. Some of these luxuries 
may be liable to abuse, such as wine, spirits, or 
tobacco, but the revenue from the use of these 
articles is not regarded as tainted withevil. There 
is no reason for opium being otherwise viewed. 
Mr. Meadows, one of the best authorities on China, 
declares his deliberate opinion that, ‘‘as to the 
morality of producing, selling, and consuming opium 
and spirits there is no difference, while in the con- 
sequences of consumption the opium smoker is not 
so violent, so maudlin, or so disgusting, as the 
drunkard.” In moderation, opium smoking is not 
more hurtful than tobacco, The Chinese labourers 


























a 
tiser,’ in which he has strenuously ad 
interference of the Government . py = 
proceedings which he describes as the disturhi 
element in all our policy and diplomatic interfer. 
ences with China. Such arguments ought to be 
addressed to the court of Pekin, and the custom. 
house and police authorities of China, Eogead 
has no call to interfere with traffic beyond the 
jurisdiction of the empire. The East India Con. 
pany disposes of the opium grown in its territories 
to recognised merchants by public sale, and has 
no power over the farther destination of the drug. 


ee 


As to the moral considerations, in the absence of 
political arguments to the point, it can be shown 


;, | that the evils of opium eating or opium smoking 


are not so great as those arising from excess in 
drinking spirituous liquors, or the abuse of other 
articles of legitimate trade and laudable use when 
taken in moderation. The proper field for this 
philanthropy would be to write tracts on the evils 
of opium smoking, to be translated into Chines, 
and circulated in that country. 

Dr. Booth’s Addresses on Systematic Instrue- 
tion and Periodical Examinations, were deli 
the former to the United Association of School. 
masters, and the latter to the young men attending 
the evening classes at Crosby Hall, in the City, 
They contain useful hints on subjects of educational 
interest, especially the address on periodical exami 
nation, the advices in which on the right conduct 
of study may be profitably pondered by young men, 
whether aspiring to belong to the public service or 
not. 

To medical practitioners, and through them to 
the public at large, a Fellow of tle Royal College 
of Surgeons utters a note of warning on the moral 
and social tendencies of the use of the speculum 
in female complaints, which is said to be becoming 
more frequent of late. In continental hospitals 
every practitioner is habituated to the employment 
of the instrument, and repugnance is rarely feltin 
private practice to usages which are repulsive to 
English principles and habits. There is no hatm 
in this warning to the profession. 

Observations on the Permanent Way Company, 
although at first appearing to bear only on 
interests of the association having that name, de 
serve the attention of all who are engaged in engt 
neering researches or experiments. The object of 
the company is to act as a kind of Board or Agency 
between the railway companies and engineers or 
inventors, for the purpose of examining and acquit 
ing patents, and granting licenses for their use. 
Advantages are thus obtained which individual 
inventors could rarely hope to secure, and the pub- 
lic have additional security for the merit and safely 
of inventions in the construction of railways. 





and artisans in Calcutta are the most industrious 
and well-behaved people in the community, and 
they all begin their day with a few whiffs of opium. 
The regular opium smoking houses, where gambling 
also is carried on, the police does not tolerate ; and 
the Chinese ought also to enforce strict police regu- 
lations on their own territory, without meddling 
with the legitimate tastes or luxuries of their people. 


The Evening Reader, conducted by Edwarl 
Gordon, is a monthly journal, containing origintl 
papers and selected extracts from published works, 
the design being to contribute profitable res 
for the domestic circle. Most of the articles in the 
first number are well suited for this object, though 
it seems almost superfluous to reprint among the 
extracts a piece so universally known as Long: 





If the Indian government were to give up the 
monopoly of growing opium, and were to throw the 
cultivation open, the result would be that the 
supply would be increased, and opium of all quali- 
ties would go to market—good, adulterated, and 
ch spurious, and all kinds' of desperate adventurers be 
invited into the contraband trade. The Chinese 
would be a hundredfold the sufferers by such a 
of system in point of health and morals. At present 
the Indian government controls the quality and 
price of the opium, and, while benefiting its own 
revenue, prevents the increase of the very evils 
against which an outcry,is now being made by 
well-meaning but ill-informed agitators. 

The rejection in the House of Lords this week of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s motion for a reference to the 
law officers of the crown on the illegality of the 
opium traffic with China, has for the present dis- 
posed of the public consideration of this question. 
[intend Op Alexander's pamphlet on the Con- 


























traband Opium Traffic is a reprint of a series of 
letters that have appeared in the ‘ Morning Adver- 








fellow’s Psalm of Life. 
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List of New Books. 


Binning’s (R. B. M.) Persia, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. wis 
Booker's (Rev. J.) Obsolete Scripture Words, 12mo, eloth, Is. ry 
Bruce’s (J. C.) Handbook of English History, 12mo, bound, #. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


Arthe Annual General Meeting of this Society, 
the members received the gratifying intelligence 
that the receipts for the past year had been 
96647., and the expenditure 1757/., of which 
12951. had been paid in grants of relief. 4701. 
had been added to the funded capital, and 437/. 
to the balance of cash in hand. True to the 
menace of continued agitation thrown out last 
year, Messrs. Dilke, Dickens, and Forster sounded 
their note of war last week through the Atheneum 
and the /llustrated News. In the former, the 
comparison between the receipts and expenses 
of this Society and the Artists’ Literary Fund was 
once more instituted, in defiance of the simple 
logical rule, that there can be no parallel without 
a perfect parity of circumstances ; whereas, except 
in the fact that both are benevolent institutions, 
these funds have no features in common. To all 
eyes but those of Mr. Dilke and his friends this 
has long ago become so palpable, that the iteration 
of the comparison has become a bore. The writer 


in the Atheneum, having probably some faint con- 
sciousness of this fact, thought no doubt to catch a 
triumph by dragging forward once more the case of 
Mrs, Haydn,andsneering at the grant of 251. received 
by that lady after her husband’s death, as a paltry 
rag wrung with difficulty from the stony- 


rted Committee of the Fund. He forgot ‘to 
add (did he forget, or did he deliberately suppress ?) 
the fact, which he knew, that Mr. Haydn had pre- 
Viously received 2007. Having exhausted his own 
powers of commentary, he then proceeded to adopt 
the language of a writer in the Morning Chronicle 
in terms which make him responsible for its state- 
ments and its conclusions :— 

“The Literary Fund,” says the Chronicle, “finding its 
money-means could no further assist Mrs. Haydn than it 
had already done—(as we presume for the purpose of 
meeting the argument)—should have directed its attention 
to other means of assistance. It represents in its cor- 
Porate Bee word the action, the entity, the active kindly 
Spirit intention of all the public towards literary 
men—a , ae they are more than anxious to be in- 
structed how they can most efficiently show. The Secre- 
Foeamernoates the kindly feeling of the brotherhood 
of to their brethren in distress, te the widows and 
children of their brethren dying in distress, What 
then? Could not that Secretary have put into motion the 

of the Society? have written to its patrons of 
influence for their aid in getting Mrs. Haydn’s boy into the 
St. Ann’s Society School?—and would not that exertion 
have ensured the success of the application, and preserved 
literature from the scandal, and Mrs. Haydn from the pain, 
and the Literary Fund from the disgrace, and the Secretary 
from the shame of such an appeal in the newspapers ?” 
This is very magniloquent writing, and its author 
arently conceived that his benevolence at least, 
not his beneficence, far outran that of all the 
officials of the Fund. But what are the facts as 
stated hy Mr. Robert Bell at the meeting ? Every 
one of the suggestions of the Chronicle had been 
anticipated. The Committee ‘‘had directed its 
attention to other means of assistance,” the Secre- 
tary had nig as in motion the influence of the 
Society,” and to such good purpose, that he had 
been enabled to purchase at a cost of 677. the ne- 
rae Votes for getting one of Mr. Haydn’s sons 
to the St. Ann’s Society School. Nor is this all. 
er of his sons had been provided with a situa- 
one of the members of the committee, who 
Moreover, become hissurety to the extent of 2001. 
then, Mr. Haydn, whose claimsas a literary 
Were ofa very humble order, received from the 
a 200/. during his life, and his widow 251., while 
uttee, not satisfied with the merely minis- 
terial application of their funds, have through their 





personal influence secured the education of one of his 
sons, and a livelihood for another. A more conclu- 
sive instance of the excellent working of the 
Institution could not be desired, and the philan- 
thropist of the Morning Chronicle will of course 
become henceforth dumb in censure, if not eloquent 
in praise. The demolition of this grievance by Mr. 
Bell’s very plain statement was most unpalatable 
to Mr. Dilke and his friends, and they affected to 
treat it as irrelevant. And so it would have been 
but for the use made of the case by their own 
favourite organ. With that organ they are iden- 
tified ; they use it for abuse of the Committee of 
the Literary Fund, and the public will not exempt 
them from their share of the discredit which 
attaches to the exposure. Never might men ex- 
claim with more truth, “Save us from our 
friends!’’ for it is hard to say whether they 
suffer most by the ill-nature and spleen of the 
Atheneum, or the vapid imbecility of the chronicler 
of what he calls ‘‘Town and Table Talk” for the 
Illustrated News. In the struggle to maintain a 
noble and well-organized institution from the 
anarchy which must ensue, were its administration 
transferred from the body of independent gentle- 
men who now manage the fund, to the class of la- 
bourers for the periodical press who now-a-days 
arrogate to themselves exclusively the title of 
literary men, this ingenious gentleman sees only a 
battle between booksellers and authors. ‘‘The 
committee,” he says, in that vein of clumsy im- 
pertinence which distinguishes his gossip, ‘* must 
have found by this time (they have had a year to 
look about them) another author of note to keep 
our friend, Mr. Robert Bell, in countenance. Last 
year he stood alone—a solitary author in a Pater- 
noster row ard Amen-corner of publishers, book- 
sellers, printers, typefounders, bookbinders, and 
stitchers.” No one expects accuracy from such a 
quarter, and it is therefore not surprising that this 
insinuation is, in all its particulars, wholly un- 
founded. The battle is between the great body of 
the Society and a few individuals. Every author 
of note in it, Mr. Dickens alone excepted, either 
holds aloof from Mr. Dilke and his party, or is 
directly opposed to them; and the presence of Lord 
Stanhope at the meeting of Wednesday, shows 
pretty clearly that men of literary eminence 
would, if necessary, step into the arena to do bat- 
tle in the cause of the Fund. But Mr. Bell is 
quite able to hold the lists, single-handed against 
heavier odds than he has yet had to encounter, and 
what he has done hitherto so well, it is but just 
he should be left to complete. Why summon a re- 
inforcement when his opponents are already de- 
feated, and obviously feel that they are so? Their 
tone is very greatly lowered since the last meeting. 
The members were no longer menaced with the de- 
stroying bolts of Mr. Forster. The thunders of 
that gentleman were of the mildest description—for 
him. His hearers were not told this year that the 
agitation should be continued until he stood upon 
the prostrate bodies of his foes. Where was the 
gallant band who supported him last year? ‘‘ The 
Thanes fly from me!” must have been the idea 
painfully present to his mind. How came it else, 
that his last year’s minority of 30 had dwindled 
this year to 11, while the ranks of his opponents 
had been materially strengthened? We said last 
year (‘Literary Gazette,’ March 22nd), “a still 
more formidable defeat awaits Mr. Dilke and his 
coadjutors,” because it was obvious that, even if 
they had right on their side, which they have not, 
their arrogance and utter want of temper and 
business tact must alienate their friends. In 
some respects‘ their appearance on Wednesday was 
an improvement on their former exhibitions, but 
educated men cannot fail to resent the pretensions 
and bad taste of such speeches as those of Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Forster, and decline to march 
to Coventry with them. 

We hope we have now heard the last of this 
unseemly warfare. Mr. Dilke and his party have 
been fully heard. They have had abundant aid 
from the press, while little has been said on the 
other side. Still the verdict of the public is against 


them, Their charge is, that the funds are waste- 





fully applied. The public show that they think 
otherwise, by placing larger funds in the hands of 
the Committee. They want literary men to have 
the potential management of the Fund. The public 
says No to this also; because, right or wrong, 
they have no faith in the administrative abilities 
of mere literary men. It is the general public, 
not literary men, who have made, and who main- 
tain, the Fund ; and they have dictated, and con- 
tinue emphatically to dictate, how that Fund shall 
be controlled. In common decency, therefore, 
Mr. Dilke and his friends should retire from fur- 
ther conflict, and confine their agitation to modi- 
fications of practical value, which they may be 
sure that the members of the Society, ourselves 
included, will always be ready to support. If they 
dislike its scope, and the mode of administering its 
beneficence, their simple course is to withdraw. 
They have their own Guild of Literature and Art, 
with its 35002. of capital, and its promises of land 
from Sir E. B. Lytton. Let them address them- 
selves to infusing life into that moribund corporation, 
and working out its Act of Parliament. If literary 
men wish to be independent of non-literary men ; 
if they dislike the idea of a charitable fund ; if they 
alone of all men in the world think it shame, when 
stricken down by misfortune, to be beholden toa fund 
created for the benefit of their order in sheer good- 
will and loving kindness, because of some fanciful 
disgust at the idea of being lifted out of distress 
by charity,—an idea, by the way, which nobody 
thrusts upon them,—let them form and support a 
benefit society of their own, and manage it among 
themselves. Let them, however, be consistent. 
Let none but the sacred band of literary men and 
artists belong to the body; let them strike out 
from their roll of directors the honoured names of 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Granville, which 
now stand at the head of it in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and not expose these noblemen to the 
hazard of sneers at rank, like those with which Mr. 
Forster and his friends entertained Lord Stanhope 
on Wednesday. Let them stand upon their order, 
and see what it can do to help itself. Surely the 
same zeal which has for the last three years been 
wasted in assailing the Literary Fund, might have 
made the Guild something more than the shadow 
of aname. At all events, if its promoters, although 
so generously helped to a start by the public, can 
make nothing of their scheme, they have no right 
to treat with scorn the managers of a fund which 
is maintained and applied so successfully as the 
Literary Fund. 


THEBES. 

Thebes, 25th January, 1857. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL literature is not unfamiliar with 
elaborate discussions and great diversity of opinion, 
arising out of attempts to revive the topography of 
celebrated cities of antiquity. I do not ‘here so 
much allude to the absolute difficulties of ideutifi- 
cation, where sites themselves have to be deter- 
mined, and colossal heaps like the mounds of 
Nimrud, Khorsabad, or Warka require to be 
interrogated for the very names of the towns whose 
every feature they enshroud. But even in cases 
like Athens, Rome, or Jerusalem, where the ques- 
tion of locality is at rest, contemporary vestiges of 
early grandeur exist, or well-known spots, hardly 
less definite aids to ideal reconstruction, are not to be 
mistaken, there are nevertheless many important 
points of detail, which, if they do not always baffle 
every effort of ingenuity, afford an ample field for 
legitimate controversy. Still it may be fairly said 
of almost every city prominent in the past of which 
individual ruins remain, if they are sufficiently 
marked to form, as it were, an outline or nucleus 
for the guidance of conjecture—it may be fairly 
said that a beholder scanning the scene with intel- 
ligent reference to whatever descriptive allusions 
preserve a reflex of the old original, will probably 
be able to shadow forth to his own mind something 
like a resuscitation, such perhaps as might utterly 
fail to stand the test of careful antiquarian disqui- 
sition, but which, by reasonable congruity with 
existing fragments or features, might be adequate, 
for the moment, to satisfy the cravings of the 
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formative desire natural to most men, which de- 
mands the embodiment of abstractions, and requires 
that in the effort the evidence of reason and fact 
shall not be violated. 
But there is at least one great city, the earliest 
if not the most remarkable within the historic 
pale, whose site too is defined by remains of sur- 
passing grandeur, which, nevertheless, it would 
require a bold untrammelled exercise of fancy to 
rebuild in imagination in its pristine glory. And 
indeed, if any regard for verisimilitnde were re- 
tained, a mind the most fertile in conjecture might 
well hesitate on the plain of Thebes. In the first 
place, the absence of descriptive records or ma- 
terials renders it impossible to form a full con- 
ception of the appearance of the ancient capital. 
Herodotus strangely omitted to embellish his nar- 
rative by some sketch of its magnificence and 
splendour, even then on the decline ; and when 
Strabo saw it very early in the Christian era, the 
last stage of its fall was all but accomplished, the 
remnant of its inhabitants having segregated into 
different villages. In short, as the father of history 
himself failed to hand down some outline of its 
features-—in consequence of which he has been 
accused of never having sailed so high up the river, 
notwithstanding his express statement to the con- 
trary, reiterated three times as I remember—his 
silence might be said to frustrate the last hope of 
a cotemporary description of Thebes; for its day 
of power, nay, almost its existence, had ceased be- 
fore what we are accustomed to term ancient 
literature had fairly commenced. It is true that 
Diodorus, referring probably to a previous writer, 
asserts its luxurious magnificence; but, apart from 
the temples, he mentions little more in the way of 
specific details, than the fact of private houses 
having been built of such stately proportions as to 
consist of four or five storeys. -It is also true that 
paintings on the tombs represent dwellings of 
various kinds, some having three and even four 
floors. They are generally associated -with ponds 
and gardens, and they. often seem;to be intended 
to depict rural rather than urban residences: . But 
making full use of every hint such materials can 
supply, how are single edifices to be collocated into 
the necessary groups? How is the circuit of 140 
stadia noted by Diodorus, or the much larger 
area which Strabo implies, to be filled up with 
palaces, villas, streets? What, in short, was the 
general outline? What even were the main ag- 
gregate features in the constructive arrangement of 
a city whose splendour caused it to be entitled the 
first in rank, not only in Egypt but throughout 
the world? These are questions which, if they 
do not defy conjecture, are little likely at pre- 
sent ever to receive a thoroughly satisfactory reply. 
In riding by a mountain path to a body of my 
men at work in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, I have often occasion to pass, and rarely 
can resist, deviating to reach, a point in the rocky 
range of the western desert which commands an 
admirably extensive view across and along the 
plain of the Thebais. Immediately in front, on 
the eastern bank and close to the river, is the 
Temple of Luxor, with stately columns struggling 
in noble contrast with the mud or crude brick 
houses of the modern village which crowd around 
and even on them. A mile to the north, the 
massive gateways of Karnak overtop a grove of 
palms which partially hide the clustering pillars 
beyond, and the acres of mounds which bury other 





striving to conjure up the dead city, when the eye 


roves hopelessly over the plain, seeking in vain for | heré, to which an imposing avenue, 


any adequate pabulum for the reasonable exercise 
of fancy. This thorough disappearance of the 
ordinary portions of the old metropolis is partly 
accounted for by the probable fact that the mate- 
tial most commonly used for dwelling houses was 


sun-dried bricks, which under circumstances of 


decay would readily disintegrate. But as there 


was no lack of luxurious taste, opulence, and | similar hill to the south. 


are the remains of a temple known as Der-el-Ba. 

still clearly de. 
fined, leads up among the tombs. At the south 
side of the Assaseef, the hill named Shekh Abd-el- 
Goorneh, so remarkable for the unusual number of 
the sepulchral cells it contains, projects from the 
range ; and beyond there is another valley, which 
divides into two branches, the one bending round 
the Shekh Abd-el-Goorneh, the other isolating a 
This latter glen is 


structural ability, it is not to be doubted that very | crowded with the ruined brick superstructures of 


many buildings besides the temples were of hewn 
stone. Still, whatever might have been the pro- 
portions in which the work of the mason and 
the bricklayer had been employed, it is not difficult 
to see why the labours of both, except in the case 
of the most massive edifices, should, as they are 
now, be equally obliterated. In England we have 
a humble parallel in Roman towns and _ villas, 
which have become as though they never were, 
the disclosure of their buried substructures alone 
evincing their former existence. And Thebes 


had even less chance of exemption from the 


common fate. Already suffering from the removal 


tombs; and a small temple of Ptolemaic time 
marks the point where it bends off from the former, 
Another lonely gorge behind Medeenet Haboo 
with several catacombs of royal ladies, is the 
limit of the necropolis in this direction; and we 
must return to its other extremity behind Old 
Goorneh for the ravine which, by iong tortuous 
windings, leads through the mountains to the se. 
cluded Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, and to an. 
other also containing excavated royal sepulchres, 

I do not expect that a hurried sketch like this 
will exhibit to any one, with desirable clearness, the 
burial-place of Thebes ; and from the nature of the 


of the seat of government, and crippled during the | ground being such as to require minute and con 


Persian invasion, the full measure of the revenge 


of an exasperated besieger was poured out upon it. 


To this there followed an all but deserted solitude 
of two thousand years, during which the gradual | once with fidelity and scenic effect. 
increase of alluvium has been in progress, until at 
length the soil has accumulated at this point of the 


stantly varying description, the far more elaborate 
attempts at verbal portraiture which exist proba- 
bly fall short of accomplishing their purpose at 
But a mere 
statement of extent, enumeration of localities, and 
allusion to the expensive care which characterize 


valley to a height of seven feet above the level | the sepulchra! remains, if they fail to presenta 


which prevailed when Thebes was in its zenith, 


vivid picture, will at least be sufficient to recal one 


and rich harvests wave over this old centre of | of the most certain evidences of the size, grandeur, 


civilization. 


and wealth of a city whose people, being dead, yet 


Nor is the portion of the city which covered the | speak through the medium of their vast abode. 


western bank more prominently marked. Survey- 
ing its site from the same elevated position in the 
mountain which I have mentioned, there is only 
the green plain, which stretches from the edge of 
the desert beneath, to the river about two miles 
off, the whole unbroken, except away to the south, 
by mounds afterwards to be noticed, and one or 
two villages. But for a distance of about thrée: 
miles along the curving line where the cultivated 
land bounds with the desert, there are at irregular 
intervals splendid vestiges of the Libyan suburb. 
Farthest to the north is the small temple of 
Old Goorneh, nearly opposite the towers of 
Karnak, which rise on the other side of the river. 
Next comes the Rameseum or Memnonium, re- 
duced to its crumbling propyla and a cluster of 
columns. Then follows the protruding basement 
of the temple whose entrance was guarded by the 
colossal statues of Amunoph, which now sit 
solitary sentinels surveying their ancient trust. 
The temple, and the temple-palace of Medeenet 
Haboo, embedded in the brick mounds of an early 
Christian town, are next in order towards the 
south ; and beyond them is an immense quad- 
rangular area, defined by high mounds, which Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson has satisfactorily surmised to 


Tn the midst of this Golgotha I live, but there is 


far from a deathlike solitude around. The Fella. 
heen of five villages occupy the lower tombs all 
along the hills, penning their few cattle, sheep, or 
goats, within mud enclosures erected in front of 
their cave dwellings. One by one the tombs, adorned 
with scen 3 which have taught so much of ancient 
manners, have been or are being thus tenanted, 
with what result may easily be conceived ; and the 
time is fast approaching when, from this cause, the 
cupidity of peasant dealers who chip off any sale- 
able fragment, and the lamentably heedless acts of 
some travellers, these valuable and most interesting 
representations will be known only through such 
sources as the accurate drawings and descriptions 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, or the beautifully co- 
loured plates of Rosellini. 
terly gone or irremediably defaced. Last year I 
took occasion to point out (Journ. Archeological 
Institute) the ruin which is overtaking remains of 
all kinds in this country, and I need not again ad- 
vert to so melancholy a subject. 
here, although they constantly suffer in the paltry 
way I have alluded to, it may be said at least that 
for the present they are not threatened with any 
systematic destructive operations for procuring 


Already many are ut- 

















have been a lake, on the banks and surface of 
which such funeral ceremonies have been per- 


portray. 





undisclosed buildings within the sacred precincts. 
Between the remains of these two temples, on 
either side of them, and beyond, to a distance of 
perhaps twelve miles, where the rugged hills of 
the eastern desert spring up, the dead level of a 
green and fertile tract is unbroken save by an 
eccasional village, groups of palm trees, or the 
rough embankment of a modern road raised above 
the reach of the inundation. Yet there stood the 
principal portion of ancient Thebes ; and although 
the ruins of the two temples are glorious relics of 
its greatness, the want: of other traces gives them 
the appearance merely of individual structures 
rather than parts of a whole; nor is to be 
wondered at if the imagination refuses the effort of 




















Assaseef, bounded at its innermost extremity by 


Some mischief of an extensive 
nature might, indeed, easily arise from a custom, 


building materials. 


formed as early writers record and the monuments | sanctioned by permission, of breaking up and car- 


rying off any quantity that may be required of the 


In the desert at the back of this array of tem- | fallen stones, for burning into lime ; for Fellaheen 
ples lies the vast necropolis, stretching in length | once at work would be very apt to select what suited 
along the whole line, and circumscribed in breadth ‘ 
within varying and rarely narrow limits by the | position of the blocks. A few days ago, during a 
Rocky Mountains, some of which here attain a | visit from the Kasheff, the governor of the district, 
sufficiently majestic elevation, and assume most | I urged him to see that when this sort of quarry- 
striking forms, terminating in conical or pyramidal | ing went on it was kept within proper bounds, 
crowns. Behind the Temple of Old Goorneh, al- | and, generally, to do as much as he could to pre: 
ready mentioned as farthest to the north, the { vent the people from injuring the antiquities m 
tombs begin—the comparatively flat space at the | any way whatever. Wishing to impress him witha 
foot of the mountains being perforated with pits, N : 
while the faces of most of the hills, from their base | had been taken to preserve illustrations of them in 
to a considerable height, are scarped at nearly | some of the books at hand. I was amused to find, 
every available point, and pierced with chambered | what, however, is very common with sens 
sepulchres. This fashion prevails throughout the | dans in the East, unused to pictorial Pestys 4 
whole tract. About half-way to the Rameseum, | tions, that he utterly failed to apprehend = 
proceeding southwards, the mountains recede with | even the simplest scenes were intended to bes 
a circular sweep, forming « valley called the | It was quite the same to him at first which side 


them best without very scrupulous reference to the 


sense of their value, I showed him the care that 














a| the plate was uppermost; and he appeared, by 


noble wall of lofty perpendicular cliffs. At the foot | his gratification, to think the discovery bre 
of these, amid natural accessories almost sublime, | triumph of ingenuity, when, after much consi 
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tion, he was able to announce that some given 

re in a group was @ man, although it byno means 
followed that the artist had contemplated designing 
a human being at all. While evidently struck with 
the fact that the ruins had been the subject of so 
many books and engravings, his only feeling was 
probably one of surprise that the Franks should 
have given themselves so much trouble about them ; 
and in urging him to save them from injury where- 
ever he could, which he promised to do, I of 
course relied on arguments much more personal 
to himself. As for the ordinary spoliation of the 
tombs, that has long been contraband trade, which, 
whether the authorities seriously desire, as they 
once professed, to put it down or not, is sponta- 
neously approaching an end, having very nearly 
worked out the mine. This I have occasion to see 
in the unfortunate aspect of rendering the success- 
ful accomplishment of my own plans more difficult 
and improbable. 

One of my chief designs here is to discover, if 
possible, tombs of the date of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties that have never been dis- 
turbed, and in which the deposits remain in situ. 
It appears to me that facts of considerable interest 
and even importance might be evolved from a pre- 
cise comparison of all the contents of, with their 
arrangement in, sepulchres of various periods. 
This would be peculiarly desirable, as between 
tombs of the earliest time, such as are found at 
Geezeh, and those referable to the later and most 
splendid epoch of Egyptian history, which are to 
be met with most numerously here. It is quite 
probable, as some facts already recorded, and one 
line of inferential reasoning would imply, that no 
very marked differences in the deposits might exist, 
for the paintings on the walls of tombs of both 
dates are remarkably similar in general character, 
and the various arts of life are depicted as fully and 
hignly developed in the earliest age, evincing in 
this respect no progressive change within ‘the 
tange of centuries represented by the monuments. 
On the other hand, the diverse decorations of 
mummy cases have been said to indicate some of 
those alterations, or rather developments, not un- 
likely, on other grounds, to have occurred in that 
part of the religious system more particularly re- 
lating to the dead ; and which, if they really took 
place within the monumental period, might have 
induced corresponding modifications in the mode 
and accompaniments of burial. It may, however, 
be remarked incidentally, that any deductions 
drawn from strongly marked divergences in the 
figures painted on coffins, should not only have for 
their basis the different dates of the cases which 
they themselves may specify, but it ought also to 
be taken into account whether they might not have 
been procured from different parts of the country, 
and whether that might not have something to do 
withdiscrepancies. But without adverting minutely 
to questions of this kind, it is quite obvious that 
an adequate series of observations of the nature in- 
dicated would have value in several points of view, 
a8 tending to show unity or diversity of practice in 
the various periods or districts, and so to assist the 
elucidation of collateral subjects, 

To do what I can in aid of an accumulation of 
such facts is one of the chief objects that I propose 
to myself, ; F 

myself, to be pursued this year by excavations 
at Thebes and Geezeh, and subsequently, if health 
and opportunity permit, by similar researches at 
Abydus and elsewhere. I gravely fear, however, 
48 I learnt by experience at Geezeh last season, 
and this season here, that a satisfactory amount of 
Success in the direction I have named is now ex- 
tremely problematical, in so far as these two places 
areconcerned. In the days when Mr. Salt, through 

agent, D’Athanasi, and the French consul- 
general of that day, carried on operations here on 
“great scale, there can be no doubt that an exten- 
“ive series of data might have been noted. Since 
Ms forty years of an increasingly lucrative traffic 
ve stimulated the Fellaheen to activity, and they 
Py literally burrowed the whole necropolis from 
toend, except at those places where a very 
erable amount of labour is necessary to dis- 

the tombs. But even at such spots, and 
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others overlooked by the modern diggers, pre- 
cursors in very early times have done the work of 
forestalling. For instance, in four well-tombs 
which I discovered beneath the Christian ruins 
behind the Memnonium, themselves of very con- 
siderable antiquity, the mummy boxes were 
smashed, and almost all the other contents broken 
or destroyed. Again, near the entrance of the val- 
ley of El Assaseef, certain appearances of promise 
led me to undertake a trench, and after atime a 
few mummy cases of the coarsest description, 
some being nothing more than plain deal boxes, 
were disclosed. This encouraged perseverance, 
and many days were spent in removing about fifty 
of these, and the immense quantity of rubbish in 
which they were imbedded in tiers, along with some 
coarse cylindrical vases, although without any care- 
ful arrangement. At length a rock-cut area, in 
and over which they were piled, was uncovered, 
and in one side of it, near where three cases of a 
very superior character lay, was the door of the ex- 
pected tomb. It contained, however, nothing but 
a quantity of débris to some height upon the floor, 
having been rifled in long past years probably 
by the people whose repose I was in turn disturbing. 
In all likelihood, too, the mummy cases which it 
contained had been appropriated {at the same time 
for fresh burials ; at all events, some of the coffins 
outside were made of pieces that formerly had been 
parts of others ; some of large size enclosed small 
bodies, and one was so old as to bear the name of 
Amunoph I., second King of the 18th dynasty, 
while the mummy inside, although well rolled, was 
unaccompanied by any ornament whatever, had 
the arms bandaged separately, and brought down 
in front, after the manner recognised as having 
prevailed in late time. Such are the disappoint- 
ments which must be anticipated. 

At present I have three gangs of men at work at 
selected points in the Dra-aboo-neggeh, the Shekh- 
Abd-el-Goorneh, and the neighbourhood of Der-el- 
Medeeneh—the two extremes, and the centre of 
the necropolis; and I have another body of forty 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, where I 
am anxious to take the chance of examining every 
probable spot, before removing that party to the 
Western Valley, where there is a strong feeling 
that other royal sepulchres, besides the veryfew now 
open there, remain to be discovered. Although my 
excavations are undertaken with archeological ends 
of the character I have implied more particularly 
in view, it would not the less be satisfactory should 
anything during their progress be disclosed likely 
to be of use in any of the other branches of 
Egyptian research, and I should anxiously wish 
not to overlock, but to preserve, such materials for 
the disposal of those more able to turn them to full 
account. 

For the firman which empowers me to excavate, 
and for other facilities, 1 am indebted to the ready 
kindness of Mr. Bruce, Her Majesty’s consul- 
general in Egypt, who gave me this valuable 
assistance. Apart from the satisfaction of ex- 
pressing my obligation, I am glad to allude to this 
topic, because it affords me an opportunity to men- 
tion, what I believe will be a pleasure for those at 
home interested in antiquities to know, that the 
representative of Britain in this country is fully 
impressed with a sense of what is due to its won- 
derful vestiges, and has steadily refused the coun- 
tenance of his official influence to their mercenary 
or careless spoliation. Iam, &c. A. H. R. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Anniversary Festival of the Royal Literary 
Fund will be presided over this year by Earl Gran- 
ville, an esteemed patron of men of letters, and 
memberof the Committee of the Guild of Literature 
and Art. 

It is with regret we have to record the reported 
death of another victim in the cause of African 
exploration. Intelligence has been this week 
received at the Foreign Office, from our British 
consul at Tripoli, of the assassination of Dr. Vogel, 
whose arrival at Kuka, on the borders of Lake 


Tsad, in the best health and spirits, we announced 
in our impression of June 3rd, 1854. A similar- 
report reached this country some time since of” 
Dr. Barth, who has returned to Europe alive and 
well; but in the present instance the rumour comes: 
on better authority. The letter received at Tripoli: 
is from Corporal Maguire, one of the Sappers sent. 
out with Dr. Vogel, and is written from Kuka. 

Dr. Vogel had departed from that place cof-- 
paratively alone, on a most perilous journey east- 

ward, with the view of reaching the Nile. He is 

said to have advanced through Birgirmi into- 
Wadday, and to have been there murdered. The: 
Sheik of Bornu has promised to forward particu- 

lars to our consul at Tripoli, as soon as they have: 
been ascertained. 

We are much concerned to learn that the re- 
nowned Arctic voyager and scientific inquirer, Dr. 
Scoresby, is now lying seriously ill at Torquay. 

The Fothergillian gold medal has been awarded 
by the Medical Society of London to Mr. Edwin 
Canton, F.R.C.S., for his essay ‘On the Diseases 
of the Spine, their Pathology and Treatment.’ 

The Rev. R. Church, late Fellow of Oriel, and 
the Rev. J. E. Bode, late of Christchurch (au- 
thor of the translations of the Ballads from He- 
rodotus), and the Rev. Mr. Arnold, of University 
College, are said to be candidates for the Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry at Oxford, in room of the: 
Rev. T. Legh Claughton, of Trinity, whose period: 
of office has expired. The election is on the 5th 
of May, and at the same meeting of Convocation 
‘a Professor of Political Economy will be chosen in 
room of Professor Rickards, whose term of office: 
has also expired. 

A bust of Dr. Buckland is to be placed in the 
new museum at Oxford, in connexion with the: 
geological collection bequeathed by him to the 
University. The ‘subscription is limited to one- 
guinea, and the list includes many distinguished 
names.in-science, besides Dr. Buckland’s personal 
friends and his academical colleagues. Earls Derby, 
Ducie, and Enniskillen head the list, with the 
members for the University, Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Heathcote, Sir Thomas Acland, the 
Dean of Llandaff, the Provost of Oriel and of 
Queen’s, and most of the heads of houses and 
official functionaries of the University. The Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society and Professor Owen 
are among the representatives of sci who join 
in this memorial to the lamented geologist. 

The venerable Chaplain-General of the Forees: 
being no longer equal to the active duties of the 
inspectorship of Military Schools, Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. H. Lefroy, R.A., has been appomted 
his successor in that office, Mr. Gleig retaining, we 
believe, the post of superintendent of the eduea~ 
tional department of the army. 

It is intended to establish a college in Liverpool 
on the plan of Queen’s College, Birmingham, and,, 
like it, in connexion with the University of Lon- 
don. The necessary funds have been provided, 
and the institution will soon be in full activity. 
While Liverpool thus gains a college, she is about 
to lose the most distinguished of her citizens in the 
person of the Rev. James Martineau, who has ac- 
cepted the post of Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the New College, London. 

The act of generous liberality to the town of 
Liverpool, on the part of Mr. Wm. Brown, M.P., 
is to receive its crowning recognition on the 15th of 
April, in the inauguration of the new free library, 
for which he presented the munificent gift of 
30,0007. Mr. Allom is the architect of the new 
building, which is one of the chief architectural 
ornaments of Liverpool. The design was selected 
from a large number sent in competition, a premium 
of 1507. having been offered by the Corporation, 
who are trustees of Mr. Brown’s fund. 

The manufacturers of Birmingham and other 
seats of industry in the Midland Counties, are 
wisely taking advantage of the expected concourse 
from different parts of the kingdom and foreign 
countries, to the Exhibition of Treasures of Art at 
Manchester. A circular has been issued, from the 
Mayor of Birmingham, to the leading manufac- 








turers in the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 
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Stafford, and Salop, inviting them to meet for con- 
sidering and determining upon a proposal for hold- 
ig an Exhibition of Manufactures this year in 
Bingley Hall. The Exhibition of 1849, the only 
one hitherto held at Birmingham, was followed by 
the most important results, although at that time 
attempts of the kind were comparatively new in 
this country, and the arrangements were, in many 
respects, incomplete and unsatisfactory. It was 
held, too, in a temporary building, without the ad- 
vantages now available in the magnificent hall 
which has since been constructed. The Industrial 
Exhibition of 1849 had a marked influence in pay- 
ing the way for the Exhibition of the Industry of 
All Nations in 1851, The report of last year’s 
Exposition in Paris bore testimony to the great im- 
provements in British manufacturing art in the 
interval between 1851 and 1856, although this 
country was not represented in a proportion likely 
to bring out the improvements in their full degree. 
There is no doubt that a home exhibition at the 
present time would present an array of objects that 
would sustain and extend the reputation of British 
Industrial Art. That Birmingham is the best 
place for such a display all will admit, whether as 
the central town of the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts, or for the peculiar facilities of railway com- 
munication. The object is so well defined, and so 
distinet from the Fine Art Exhibition at Manches- 
ter, that the two cannot possibly interfere, but each 
rather forms the complement of the other. It will 
be seen that England has not neglected the claims 
of the fine arts while rising to the chief place 
among nations as a manufacturing country, neither 
has a growing taste for art at all led to decay of 
the industry which is the great source of the wealth 
of the nation. At Manchester, those who may 
have judged of the treasures of art by the meagre- 
ness of the public collections, compared with those 
of other countries, will be astonished to find that 
England can match in_her private; galleries the 
proudest of foreign national collections. . At Bir- 
mingham ‘it will be seen that England ‘still holds 
the first place in the manufacture of objects of solid 
industry, and has gained rapid ground in the more 
ornamental productions in which other nations had 
Geen allowed to get precedence. The two exhi- 
bitions together will illustrate Sir Robert Peel's 
memorable remark about this island, though un- 
able to compete in soil or climate with more 
favoured lands, yet to be rded as ‘‘ the wonder 
and the workshop of the world.” The Mayor of Bir- 
mingham deserves high credit for the public spirit 
he has displayed in this matter, his services being 
enhanced by the liberal offer to become personally 
responsible for the expenses of the undertaking. 
With an industry and perseverance worthy of a 
better cause, Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Dublin, continues 
to assert his doubts as to the propriety of Sir Walter 
Seott obtaining exclusive merit as the author of 
the Waverley novels. To the facts previously ad- 
duced in support of his allegations Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has recently added other documentary evidence, 
to show that Sir Walter was indebted to his brother 
Thomas, the Paymaster of the 70th Regiment, and 
his clever wife, for the substance of the earlier 
tales in the Waverley series. There is really much 
more to be said on this matter than on another 
foolish question which has. been recently mooted, as 


racters of his immortal dramas, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
pamphlet belongs merely to the curiosities of the 
history of literature, and can scarcely be regarded 
as a piece of real literary criticism, At all events 
it is as amusing to read as the report of an inter- 
esting trial. 

Mr. Disraeli, in seconding Lord Palmerston’s 
motion for a vote of thanks to Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
on retiring from the Speaker's chair, departed from 
the personal question to volunteer a complimentary 
eulogy on the members of the present and recent 
parliaments. It is certainly true that the eighteen 
years during which the Speaker has occupied the 
chair, have been a memorable period in the parlia- 
mentary annals of this country, andhave witnessed 
the passing of some of the greatest measures that 
have ever been proposed in the councils of the na- 
tion. But Mr. Disraeli touched on more question- 
able ground when he went on to say, addressing 
the Speaker, that ‘‘some of the greatest men who 
ever flourished within these walls have been under 
your guidance.” The truth, it must be confessed 
with regret, is that the standard of the members of 
the House of Commons, whether as regards par- 
liamentary eloquence, or the higher qualities of 
statesmanship, has been lower during the time re- 
ferred to than in almost any previous period of the 
national history. Not to go back to the times of 
Walpole or Chatham, of which the traditional 
fame yet lingers in the nation’s memory, the par- 
liaments of this generation have but feebly sustained 
the proud glories of the days of Pitt and Fox, 
Burke and Sheridan, or even the later triumphs of 
the time of Plunkett and Grattan, Brougham and 
Canning. It has been said that the wider diffusion 
of political knowledge, and the larger number of 
public men who take part in the debates, have led 
to erroneous estimates as to the superiority of 
earlier over more recent parliamentary eloquence ; 
and that really the whole standard of the House of 
Commons has been go raised, that individual emi- 
nence can no longer be reasonably expected as in 
former times, But this is not the case in regard 
to science, when the same argument might be 
used. Scientific knowledge is widely diffused, and 
the cultivators of science have multiplied exceed- 
ingly, yet there never was a time (always excepting 
the few men like Newton, who appear but once 
in the world’s history) when so many names of 
the highest order of genius and power have illus- 
trated the national annals as during the last twent; 
years. Mr. Disraeli’s remark is therefore histori- 
cally untenable, however much we may give credit 
to the statesmen and orators of the present time 
for many useful and some brilliant qualities in the 
discharge of their parliamentary duties. There is 
the more cause for satisfaction that so much prac- 
tical good has been effected by parliaments marked 
by mediocrity of talent and eloquence compared 
with those of past generations. Now and then 
there are displays that recal the spirit and tradition 
of other days, and the speech of Lord Palmerston 
on this very occasion was one which in classic 
elegance and felicitous aptness of language will 
be memorable in parliamentary records. The 
echoing cheers which followed every sentence of his 
short but terse and expressive speech, attested at 
once the art of the orator and the interest of the 





to the authorship of Shakspeare’s plays, That Sir 
Walter Scott obtained many useful and curious 
materials for his novels from his brother and brother's 
wife in Canada is attested by conclusive evidence ; 
but even if Mr. Fitzpatrick, and Mr. French, his 
coadjutor in the same inquiry, could make out a 
tenfold stronger case, it comes to no more than 
what was expressed in homely simile by one of 
Seott’s surviving friends, Mr. Maidment, one of the 
Clerks of Session at Edinburgh, that “ furnishing 
materials for a pudding is one thing, making it 
another.” This is the common-sense of the ques- 
tion, and while it is interesting to know whence 
Seott obtained any of the rough materials of his 
tales, his genius and art are no more affected by 
such discoveries than is the fame of Shakspeare 
diminished when antiquaries point out the sources 
whence he seems to have taken the plots and cha- 





occasion ; and the effect produced in the House 
will be spread throughout the country wherever the 
report of the speech is read, when he said how the 
Speaker had ‘‘combined promptitude of decision, 
justness of judgment, and firmness of purpose with 
the most conciliatory manners,” and how “ that dig- 
nity, that-natural dignity which belongs to you, 
and which is most striking when it is accompanied 
by simplicity of mind, and by the absence of all 
artificial affectation, how that natural dignity which 
adorns yourself has been communicated through 
your direction to the general proceedings of the 
Commons House of Parliament.” As a literary 
and rhetorical display, the whole speech was ad- 
mirable for its aptness to the occasion, and_will 
confirm that character for true oratory which Lord 
Palmerston will bear in the national history. It 
was a speech of Lord Palmerston also, on the 
foreign policy ef England, which elicited from Sir 


Robert Peel the memorable eulogy, am 

words which he spoke in the Houre ela ie eek 
accident, when he said that, whatever differenoay of 
political opinion there might be, they were all 
proud of the man who delivered that speech, 

The neighbourhood of Eye in Suffolk abounds in 
remains of antiquity. There are few places in 
England more inviting to the archeologist, and 
none perhaps that would better repay systematic 
research. In the last century a hoard of 
gold coins, consisting of several hundred pi 
comprising the money of Valentinian, Gratian, 
Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius, was disco. 
vered, and not many years since, a leaden box was 
found at Campsey-Ash, near Eye, containing a 
great number of coins of Edward the Confessor, 
Most of these pieces appeared as if fresh from the 
die, and had apparently never been in circulation, 
At Eye have been discovered at intervals those 
black mortuary urns once supposed to be Roman, 
but doubtless of a Teutonic people before their 
conversion to Christianity. Mr. Kemble, in a 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries, has 
shown their identity with the urns found at Stade 
on the Elbe, which greatly enhances the interest 
of these remains. Several of these urns are in the 
collection of the British Museum. Celts and an- 
cient British coins have occasionally been turned 
up in this district, and within the last few days 
evidence of the Roman occupation of Eye has been 
brought to light. In the north-west corner of the 
fosse which strrounds the Castle earthwork is a 
field called ‘“‘the Camp,” or ‘‘Camping field,” 
belonging to a Mr. Penning, a builder at Eye, who 
has caused excavations to be made, the result of 
which has been the discovery of the foundations of 
Roman buildings, supposed to be those of a villa of 
the once masters of this island. We trust to be 
able to give a further account of these researches. 

The Rev. Henry Alford, of Quebec Chapel, has 
been appointed Dean of Canterbury. Besides his 
theological and professional writings, Mr. Alford 
has a place in literature as the author of a work on 
the Poets of ancient Greece. 

A circular has been this week issued by the soli- 
citors to the assignees of Mr. Edwin Baldwin, an- 
nouncing that the copyrights of the ‘ Morning 
Herald,’ ‘Standard,’ and ‘St. James’s Chronicle 
newspapers are for sale, and that they are ready to 
receive tenders for their purchase, either together 
or separately. 


The French Government has just created a new 
chair in the Museum of Natural History, at Paris, 
under the name of ‘Vegetable Physics,’ and has 
appointed to it M. G. Ville, who, though young, 


the traces left by Priestley, Ingenhousz, and Du- 
hamel.” The new professor will have, it appears, 
specially to occupy Himself with such matters rela- 
tive to vegetable production as do not fall strictly 
within the domain of botany, the cultivation of the 
soil, and agricultural chemistry. == 

Some of the most distinguished scientific men of 
Paris, headed by Baron Thenard and M. Dumas, 
the chemists, and by other members of the Insti- 
tute, have, we learn, just established a society for 
the relief of such scientific men, or their f 
of France, as may fall into distress. The ann’ 
subscription to the society is to be of any — 
the subscriber pleases above 10f.; but the — 
of the society are to be extended freely to non-st 
scribers. It was certainly much to be deplo 
that, whilst in France authors, musicians, ~~ 
actors, and even inventors, had their seve cha- 
ritable associations, men of science had none : 
yet nobody needed it more, for none are 80 me 
gardful of worldly interests, and have so few m 
of enriching themselves, or even of gain:ng & 
support by their labours. In presiding ae 
meeting at which the society was ere 
Baron Thenard mentioned some cases of distres 


into which the families of savants fall at ther 
death :—one was of a distinguished botanist, Te 
cently deceased, who left to a wife and 8 
children nothing more than—a small library ® 





some bundles of dried plants! We cordially 


is represented to have distinguished himself in’ 
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eas, and we record with plea- 
te ae areca Thenard generously gave it 8001, 


i H ey, to in with. 
i agit oer hae addressed a letter to the 
‘Journal de Constantinople’ on the recent diseo- 
teries in ia by the French Consul, M. Vietor 
Place, who succeeded M. Botta in that capacity 
at Mosul. He states that in digging for the Bulls, 
tow removed, M. Place had caused trenches to be 
spened through an enormous mass of rubbish, 
formed by the ruins of a series of terraces : the 
earth thus fallen in between the walls of the different 
apartments preserving a perfect impression of the 
sculptures and bassi-relievi, against which it had 
sed and hardened. It contained also a great 
fusion of ornaments and engraved stones and 
coins of ancient Nineveh. These last must be in- 
yaluable, and especially if in the Cursive character, 
we would observe. On a cylinder of this collection, 
and beautifully carved, is a figure, robed, and with 
curled hair and beard, who extends one hand to- 
wards a kind of altar, beyond which appears a 
crescent moon rising above a star. But more 
important still would be the asserted discovery of 
the actual Tower of Babel, standing on a quad- 
lar base of 194 metres, say 600 feet in length 
on each side. Of the original eight floors or stories 
six have disappeared ; but the ruin is still visible 
from 20 leagues’ distance—60 miles. The bricks 
of the building, which were covered with writing 
before they were burnt, were of a pure white clay 
originally, but burned to a pale-yellow colour 
neatly, The slime or pitch that cemented these is 
found in abundance close to the spot. In the bright 
sunlight this glorious ruin, the earliest monument 
of human science and achievement, displays a 
magnificent mass of colours, blended into hues that 
challenge and defy the genius and palette of the 
artist, The characters traced on the bricks are 
executed with an artistic delicacy of finish perfectly 
unapproached by any of the specimens known 
hitherto ; and though regular, and even severd, the 
upright strokes of the letters are adorned with 
flourishes like heads of nails. Photographic copies 
were taken, A similar process was employed on 
the ruins of the palace of Queen Semiramis, which 
is stated to be built upon an artificial mountain 
ovetlooking the mighty solitudes of Lake Van, in 
Armenia. We would remark, that the Armenian 
historians speak only of an immense causeway or 
embankment of the river, and describe the castle 
as erected on the natural heights. Schulz also 
tefers it to the rock rising abruptly in the middle 
of the plain. 

It may be remembered that two or three years 
ago we had occasion to notice certain publications 
made in Paris, on authority of men of some scien- 
tific repute, setting forth that there exists in Africa 
4 race of negroes called Niam-Niams, who have 
tails about three inches long. M. de Castelnau, 
acelebrated French traveller, has just addressed a 
communication on the subject to the ‘ Journal de 
VIustruction Publique’ of Paris. He says that 

he was at Suez, he received evidence which 
tended to confirm the existence of a tailed race. 
therefore went to the Red Sea, in order to 
make as full an investigation into the matter as 
Greumstances might admit. The captain of the 
barque which conveyed him from Suez to Djeddah 
stated that he had often heard speak of negroes 
with tails far away in the interior of Africa. Amyn 
» Whe representative of the government of 

t at Djeddah, said that he had often heard 


b y years ago saw a negro with a tail 
inches long, who came from the south of 
Yariour ; the man was a cannibal. At Ho- 
M. de Castelnau collected eight slave- 
Abyssinia, and questioned them. 
men had not heard of the tailed 
others had, and these five said that they 
en told that they were cannibals, and lived 
the Nubia. In the same town, an Arab 


Ai 


apsite 
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assured M. de Castelnau that he had heard speak 
of the said race, but he gave accounts of them 
which were too marvellous to be credited. On 
the whole, M. de Castelnau says that his con- 
clusion is, that the belief in the existence of a tailed 
race is general amongst the negroes of the interior 
of Africa ; but whether it has any basis in fact, or 
comes from a mere story invented to frighten chil- 
dren, he leaves to time to tell. He need hardly, 
we think, give time the trouble. 

Herr Uppstrém, professor in the University of 
Upsala, has just announced to the scientific world 
the interesting fact that the ten missing leaves of 
the ‘ Codex Argenteus,’ of Ulfilas, have been dis- 
covered, and are now placed with the original 
manuscript. This codex now contains 187 pages 
(the loss of the missing sheets being first found out 
in 1834), and is in the same condition in which it 
was when presented to the library of the University 
by Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie. The 
manuscript originally consisted of 330 pages, but 
148 had already disappeared before the College be- 
came possessed of this unique treasure. In a pre- 
vious number we mentioned that the existing sheets 
have been reproduced by the photographic process, 
at the instigation of Professor Leo, of Berlin. Since 
then, Professor Massmann, also of Berlin, has pub- 
lished an edition of the Codex, with excellent Greek 
and Latin translations, under the title of ‘ Ulfilas, 
the Holy Scriptures of the New and Old Testa- 
ment, in the Gothic Language, with an accom- 
panying Greek and Latin text, besides Notes, a 
Glossary, and an Etymological and Historical 
Introduction.’ 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris, in its last 
sitting, adopted the report of a commission of its 
body, consisting of Messrs. Elie de Beaumont, M. 
Cordier, M. Dufrenoy, Admiral du Petit Thouars, 
and Baron C. Dupin, on the project of M. Ferdi- 
nand Lesseps, for cutting a ship canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez. After examining the project at 
great length, in every aspect, historical, political, 
practical, commercial, and maritime, the report 
says: ‘‘ We will sum up in a word our judgment 
on the undertaking : the conception and the means 
of executing the maritime canal of Suez form an 
enterprise useful to the whole of human kind. By 
these simple words we believe we express, in its 
widest extent, the favourable judgment of all the 
Academy.” 

M. de la Roquette, author of an able memoir on 
Sir John Franklin, drawn up for the Geographical 
Society of Paris, has generously contributed one 
thousand francs towards the equipment of the new 
expedition which Lady Franklin is about to send for 
a final search, to ascertain the fate of the lamented 
navigator. M. de la Roquette’s memoir, which 
has been published in a separate form, as well as 
in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society, has 
been widely circulated on the Continent, and has 
created a wider interest in the object of the expedi- 
tion, which is to proceed as soon as possible by the 
way of Behring’s Straits. Canadian journals state 
that preparations are making for an expedition to 
start from that country, under the direction of Dr. 
Rae, early this spring. 

The veteran Alexauder Von Humboldt has had 
a very severe attack of illness, the consequences of 
which it was at first feared would be fatal. Having 
returned home at a late hour from a court ball, and 
having retired to rest, he was obliged to get up in 
the night, and fell partially paralysed on one side. 
Entire rest, and the care of one of the first physi- 
cians of Berlin, have now, however, almost completely 
restored him to his usual health. He has been 
twice visited by the King. The last accounts of 
the venerable philosopher announced that he could 
sit up during three or four hours in the day, and 
had resumed his literary occupations. 

M. Milne Edwards, of Paris, has completed the 
first volume of his great work, ‘Legons sur la 
Physiologie et l'Anatomie Comparée de ! Homme 
et des Animaux.’ It is a full exposition of the state 
of these sciences at the present time, and of the 
progress they have made since Cuvier wrote on 


them. 
The death of M. Gerard, a distinguished French 





dictionary, satis “La Flore Frnogaiaa; has just 


taken place at Paris. 

Mr. Peabody, whese munificence has often been 
conspicuous in the advancement of objects con- 
nected with learning and scienee as well as philan- 
thropy, has presented three hundred thousand 
dollars, to be afterwards increased to five hundred 
thousand, to the city of Baltimore, for the estab- 
lishment of an institution which is toinclude a free 
library, a musical academy, and a picture gallery, 

The Spanish government are about to establish 
a national school of Paleography, on the model of 
that at Chartres. 

Some Roman cataeombs and an ancient tomb in 
red sandstone, besides a skeleton in tolerable pre- 
servation, have just been discovered a few feet below 
the surface of the street in the very centre of the 
town of Wiesbaden. 





—— 





FINE ARTS. 


TURNER'S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


THE feature of this collection which strikes every 
visitor most forcibly, is the great unevenness it 
displaysin point of merit of exeeution. Some ofthese 
drawingsseem scarcely worth the frames that contain 
them; whilst there are others which arrest and en- 
trance the eye by their extraordinary powers and 
eharms. Taking the three of larger size, which 
are hung on the wall of the room by themselves, a 
great disparity may be noticed. The Battle 
Fort Bard, Val @ Aosta, is evidently of early date. 
It bears all the traditions of the formal school of 
drawing that was extant when Turner took his first 
lessons—the painfully hard outlines and the over- 
elaborated finish of the student who is not yet a 
master of his craft. But with these traces of a 
mode of treatment which Turner soon after learned 
to abandon, the foretaste of greatness may be de- 
tected in this work, - Rarely has such a mass of 
fighting figures, so distinet and yet so full of ex- 
cited movement, been grouped in such a noble 
assemblage of natural features, amid such a com- 
piled world of rocks, mountains, and mists. The 
vigour of expression struggling with miniature 
powers, the determination to be forcible both by 
distinctness and by accumulation of details, mark 
the aspiring genius of the painter. In Edinburgh, 
from the Calton Hill, there is as much study as 
in the foregoing, with more repose, arising from a 
more complete mastery of the modes of expression. 
This is a grateful and refreshing subject, with an 
appreciation of aérial effect, and a dawning con- 
sciousness of what might be made of such mate- 
rials, The third drawing is The Funeral of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which bears intrinsic evidence of 
having been executed in or since 1830. We have 
thus a period of some thirty-five years at least over 
which the production of the works of this collection 
may be supposed to have been spread. It must be 
acknowledged that this later production is a very 
inferior specimen. There is no ingenuity in the 
choice of position ; the figures are ill-drawn; and 
the whole scene a sketch, intended to assist a remi- 
niscence of the author, rather than to commemo- 
rate an event in the history of art. The bearers 
are represented at the moment of entering St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, snow lying on the ground. The 
scene is not only in every way mournful and 
wretched, but it is obseure and confused. 

On an adjoining screen are some of the earlier 
drawingsin colours ; and amongst these are included 
some of the weakest and most trivial of Turner’s 
performances. Whatisto be said of the Cam- 
pagna? of the Rome, with the name inscribed in 
gigantic letters on the stone? or even of the 
Tivoli? The feebleness of outline and the stunted 
execution lead us to class these drawings with 
scraps from the sketch-book of some no very accom 
plished amateur. Yet along with these inferior 
instances there are gleams of a brighter state of 
things; as in the Perugia, the Aosta, aud the 
beautiful Bridge of St. Maurice, where the grey 
tones are admirably harmonized, and the stork 
in the foreground is introduced with true: artistic 
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skill. Similar inequality may be noticed, but not 
to the same extent, in the sepia drawings ; amongst 
them the Peat Bog and Inverary Castle may be 
selected as instances of condensed power and accu- 
rate observation. Shortly afterwards a great 
variety of subject Presents iteelf. Jason will be 
remembered by all for its novel and startling 
appeal to the imagination ; and we see how the 
effect is repeated in the oil painting in the adjoin- 
ing room. The source of the Hindoo Sketches can 
only be guessed at. Procris is merely a classical 
title for a landscape; but Thun, Bonneville, and 
St. Gothard may be fairly considered as the pro- 
ducts of actual observation. 

The screen devoted entirely (with an exception) 
to English views, is one of the most attractive in 
execution as well as in subject. What can render 
the effect of cool green shade and prattling waters 
more faithfully than the Jvy-Bridge, or the rich 
glow of meridian sunlight in the cloudy atmosphere 
of the south coast better than the Dartmouth? 
Thetwo A rundels in the same manner are admirable 
and powerful renderings of a favourite scene. Two 
views of Harfleur and two of Rouen Cathedral are 
representative of French scenery; but amongst 
these, the most conspicuous for commanding situa- 
tion, and bold, powerful execution, are the views of 
Tangarville Castle and Quillebeuf. Proceeding 
further in the order of arrangement, we find some 
instances of fine landscape effects ; among the most 
striking and marvellous that the range of art can 
produce, wherein lies the magic of such a scene as 
that of the Bridge, with Goats, or of the sketch 
called Bridge in the middle distance, it is almost 
impossible to define, so evanescent are the traits of 
that witching charm which envelopes them. A 
feeling of airiness, expanse, sunny calm, harmony 
of forms and tints, will furnish some elements of 
this success, but may yet fail to touch the fancy 
and excite enthusiasm for natural beauty. 

A final screen is devoted to another assemblage 
of English scenes.. Norham Castle isa splendid 
example of distance. Okehampton is one of the 
fullest and most complete in details of rock and 
wood-scenery. The Mouth of the Humber, Brougham 
Castle, Rochester, and Totnes, are all favourable 
examples of experience and power. 

If the oil-paintings which Turner has bequeathed 
are to be considered as the summit and result 
of his long-practised powers, these fragments, 
often completely beautiful in themselves, are 
the foot-prints in the path of his fame, mark- 
ing with umerring accuracy the steady pro- 

of his ascent. The analytical student 
of the art-faculty will find here abundant ma- 
terial for his speculations; the pure lover of 
got for their own sake, fastidious as he may 

, will examine the majority of these drawings 
(particularly those in sepia’ with the keenest relish ; 
and in the eyes of every countryman of Turner 
they stand as a mute appeal by the great painter 
to posterity.. We need not attempt to anticipate 
the verdict ; remembering, at the same time, that 
the whole of the materials for forming the final 

decision are not yet produced, and that we must 
look to a new National Gallery for a worthy exhi- 
bition of the artist in his full dimensions. 


The Munich art-critics mention with the highest 
praise a picture which is now being exhibited in 
that town. It is a landscape by Karl Ross, a 
native of Schleswig-Holstein. The subject is a 
beech wood, with one of those deep, dark, melan- 
holy forest-lakes, over which floats a heron with 
outstretched wings, whilst another stands lonely 
on the shore in the foreground. The lake seems 
to recede far into the depths of the forest; the 
wood is dense and close, but the perspective and 
the distances are marvellously given. On the left 
side some roedeer graze quietly in a glade, where 
the rich green grass grows luxuriantly. In the 
foreground some magnificent beech trees, isolated 
from the forest, extend their lofty arms, and raise 
their proyd heads towards. heaven, as beech trees 
only can do in this their favourite land. The cha- 


plicity of conception, thorough understanding of 
the anatomy of trees, a masterly treatment of his 
subject, and a vein of poetry which pervades the 
whole treatment of the picture. 

A committee has been formed in Hainichen, the 
birthplace of Gellert, to collect funds towards the 
erection of a monument in his honour. .A sum of 
sixteen hundred thalers, including five hundred 
presented by the Saxon Art-Union, has already 
been brought together, and it is confidently expected 
that the sympathy in the object will be sufficiently 
strong, both with the princes and literary men of 
Germany, to assure a large collection. If means 
allow, it has been arranged that the monument 
should consist of a statue, cast in bronze or iron, 
to be erected on asuitable stone or marble pedestal. 
This will be placed in the middle of the town, ann 
a space enclosed with a handsome railing, withid 
which flowers and shrubs will be planted. Profes- 
sor Rietschel, of Dresden, has prepared a small 
model of the statue in plaster of Paris, which he 
allows to be sold for three thalers, (about nine 
shillings) for the benefit of the Gellert funds. 

Two sketches for the monument to be erected 


been forwarded to Munich, and are now on exnibi- 
tion in the Pavilion of the Schrannenhalle. They 


considerable individuality and difference of treat- 
ment. The king is represented in his royal robes, 
with the crown on his head and the sceptre in his 
hand, supported on either side by a page bearing 
tablets, on which the king’s motto, ‘‘ Gerecht und 
beharrlich,” (‘‘Just and constant,”) is inscribed. 
The sculptors have followed their own individual 
ideas in the treatment of the three figures and the 
horse, and, as a natural consequence, two parties 
have been formed amongst those who have seen 
the models, each warmly upholding their favourite. 
The king, it is said, gives his preference to Herr 
Wiedemann’s sketch. / 

A group of sculpture has within the last few 
days been sent from the country of Hanover toa 
furniture warehouse in Hamburg, belonging to 
Messieurs Mendelssohn and Kopf, to be sold by 
them. It turns out to be a masterpiece of art, and 
a genuine specimen of old Italian sculpture of the 
best period. The group is in marble, and repre- 
sents the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. The ex- 
pression of the faces, the grouping of the figures, 
and the execution of the sculpture, are all of un- 
doubted excellence. The story attached to it is, 
that it was discovered under the ruins of a villa 
near Venice, and transported originally to Ger- 
many by art-dealers. It has already been inspected 
by many artists and competent judges, and an offer 
for it has been made by the Danish government 


not been accepted by the present possessors. 


and two angels, ordered for the cathedral of Gran 
discovered ; and busts of the present Pope and th 


Cardinals Sezitowsky and Viale Prela. 


and represents our Saviour withdrawing himse 
from the hands of the Jews, and stepping from 





racteristics of this fine landscape are perfect sim- 


tian worship, 





el 
Amongst the foreign exhibitions of the works of 
living artists which are to take place in the couns 
of the present year are these :—Those of the 
United Association of Fine Arts of Germany, at 
Halberstadt, on the 8th April; Halle, the 24th May F 
Gotha, 13th July; Cassel, 8th September; and 
those of the Rhenish Association of Friends of the 
Arts, at Friburg in Brisgau, on the 15th April; 
Strasburg, the 11th May; Carlsruhe, 9th June: 
Mannheim, 5th July; Mentz, 31st July; Dam. 
stadt, 29th August ; and Stuttgart, 24th September, 
A gallery of very interesting pictures, belong 

to an Italian of Milan, a Signor Villardi, wile 
the course of a few weeks be sold by auction in 
Paris. This collection contains valuable painti 
by Hiameling, Luigi, Gian Bellini, Galeazzo Campi, 
Paolo Veronese, Guido Reni, &c., besides several 
cartoons by Leonardo da Vinci, and drawings by 
Guilio Romano, Correggio, and others. It wag 
from this collection that the celebrated book of 
drawings by Leonardo da Vinci was purchased 
last year for the Louvre in Paris. 

A statue, in bronze, of Gay-Lussac, the great 
chemist, is, by permission of the French govern. 


in honour of Louis, ex-King of Bavaria, have just | ment, about to be erected, at the expense of his 


family, near the Serbonne at Paris. Why the 
expense should be thrown on his family, when men 


are by Brugger and Wiedemann, and though both } of infinitely lesser note have obtained statues at the 
modelled after the plan of the great equestrian 


monument of the late sculptor Schwanthaler, show | we are not told. 


expense of the public, and not of the government, 


The pedestal which is to support the colossal 
equestrian statue to be erected to Louis, ex-King of 





Bavaria, is to be ornamented with four figures, 
typical of Religion, Art, Poetry, and Industry, 
from designs sketched by Herr von Klenze, a Bava 
rian privy councillor. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Unner the title of Fraud and its Victims, the 
French'drama, Les Pauvres de Paris, versions of 
‘which have been already produced at several of the 
minor theatres, has been brought out at the Surrey 
with an efficiency that secures a marked success, 
This is due to the interest of the original piece and 
the talents of the actors, and only ina slight de- 
gree to the literary skill of the adapter, Mr. Stir- 
ling Coyne, who has, however, shown considerable 
skill in translating the scenes and characters from 
Parisian to London life. The plot of the play, 
which ig divided into a prologue and four acts, is 
in its outline simple, and may be briefly told. A 
swindling banker, Mr. Hagglestone (Mr. Basil 
Potter), at Liverpool, having secured a large booty, 
is about to make off, concealing his purpose even 
from his confidential clerk, Zom Trumper (Mr. 
Shepherd). Z'rumper had discovered what was in 
the wind, and on the eve of the ‘‘ governor's” de- 


for the Royal Museum of Copenhagen, but has yet | parture, inconveniently insisted on remaining in 


the house, and at length succeeds in making good 


Herr Johann Meixner, a Viennese sculptor, has | terms for himself as the condition of winking at 
nearly finished a colossal bust of the late celebrated | the escape. While the two rogues are thus en- 
Oriental scholar, Baron von Hammer-Purgstall ; é 
it is extremely like and well executed, and is | Creswick), comes to deposit 10,000/., the earnings 
ordered by Count Wickenburg for Gleichenberg. i 
The same artist has opened an exhibition of his | the clerk has enough conscience or good feeling 
works in his studio at Vienna, which has attracted | left to look upon this concluding villany with dis- 
the attention of all the artists and connoisseurs, | gust and indignation. Scarcely has the old sailor 
and has been honoured by a visit from the Court. | left the bank, when he returns to reclaim his 
The works which are most highly spoken of are | money, a friend having hinted doubts as to the 
a colossal figure of our Saviour with St. Joseph | safety of his place of deposit. A scene of alterca- 


gaged, an old sea captain, Captain Seaborne (Mr. 


of his life, which the banker coolly receives, while 


; | tion and violence takes place, the excitement of 


a Madonna, destined for the chapel erected on the | which throws the captain into an apoplectic P| 
spot where the Hungarian insignia of royalty were | and he falls down dead. The banker departs 


e | night, the clerk having meanwhile taken from the 
captain’s pocket the receipt for the money. 


The Pope has honoured the German artist Over- | part of the story is represented in the Vp 
beck with a visit at his studio, to inspect a large | The first act of the play, after an interval of — 
picture which he had ordered for his apartments in | years, introduces the banker returned oor 
the Quirinal Palace. It is painted in distemper, | residence abroad, and living in London, under th 


If | newname of Mr. Warrington. Tom Trumper, rein 
a | reduced circumstances, is a street vendor of ka! 


rock above Nazareth on to acloud supported by | with six blades, and other cutlery. The a of 
angels. A symbolical border, on a gold ground, | the poor sea captain, with her son and be 
typifies the progress from the Pagan to the Chris- | (Mrs. Moreton Brooks, Mr. _ Creswick, aa ie 
E, Clayton) are struggling with poverty, 
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tenants of Mr. Warrington, who has threatened 


- to turn them into the street for arrears of rent. 


One day, as Tom Trumper is selling his wares at 
the outlet of the Burlington Arcade, he recognises 
his old master, who is accompanied by his daughter 
(Miss E. Webster.) As may be supposed, Mr. 
Warrington has to bleed freely, and frequently to 
bribe Zrumper to silence ; but at last he gets rid 
of him by sending for the police while he is in 
his house, and the intruder is sent to the House of 
Correction as obtaining money by false threats. 
Trumper repeats his annoyances on his release 
from prison, and the time of retribution is also 
hastened by his being acquainted, through the aid 
of a working painter (Mr. Widdicombe), and a 
flower gitl (Miss G. Ellis), with the abode of the 
Seaborne family. From this point the plot 
thickens ; love episodes with Mr. Warrington’s 
daughter, and Maria Seaborne, and the painter’s 
sweetheart, the flower girl, pleasantly relieving the 
melo-dramatic intensity of the action, until finally 
Trumper succeeds in restoring to the widow her 
10,000/., and exposes the villanies of the disguised 
swindler. The acting of Mr. Creswick, first as the 
old captain and afterwards as his son, and Mr. 
Shepherd as the banker's clerk, and afterwards as 
the broken-down street hawker, is well sustained 
and expressive. Inthe part of the banker, Mr. 
Potter shows real ability, and Mr. Widdicombe 
shows much humour as the painter, and as the im- 
provised waiter at Mr. Seaborne’s house. Some of 
the scenes are very effective, especially that towards 
the conclusion, where a section of a house in one 
garretreveals the widow and her daughter poisoning 
themselves with charcoal fumes, while in the next 
room a scene of wild violence is transacting between 
Trumper and Mr. Warrington, who has come to 
try by fraud or force to get possession of the 
receipt for the 10,0007. In the scene at the en- 
trance of the Waterloo station, there is too great 
an accumulation of improbabilities, and the acci- 
dental rencontre of so many of the personages 
of the tale is absurdly beyond the limit even of 
stage coincidences. The stale artifice of finding 
articles dropped inadvertently is too frequently 
used, such incidents happening five or six times in 
the course of the play. The translator, for the 
sake of the effect, has retained the Parisian mode 
ofsuicide by charcoal fumes, but there are several 
incidents and sentiments which ought to have been 
altered in adapting the piece for an English 
audience. At the close of the play, when sympathy 
is gained for Tom Trumper, Mr. Coyne might have 
pouted a worthier moral than that which is 
vociferously uttered by the reclaimed vagabond, 
thathe “never forgets a kindness and never forgives 
aninjury.” The latter part of the sentiment is as 
repulsive to right feeling as needless on the ovca- 
sion; had it been ‘‘never cloaks hypocritical 
villany,” it would have been nearer the mark as 
a commendable moral. 


An interesting melodrama, called Les Orphelines 
de Charité, has this week obtained such success at 
the Ambigu Theatre at Paris, as to render its trans- 
lation for our stage certain. In Holland, it ap- 
pears, there exists, or it did exist, a tradition to 
the effect, that the government used formerly to 
lake under its special protection female orphans, 
and watch over them with paternal care, until they 
were honourably married ; denouncing death 
against the man who should be betrothed to one of 

em and afterwards refuse her marriage. It is 
this tradition on which the new melodrama is 
ed. A French officer is betrothed to one of the 
government orphans, but refuses her marriage in 
order that he inay marry another young woman, 
with whom he has fallen passionately in love. The 
orphan insists on her rights, and scenes of woe 
ensue, But at last all sis made right by the dis- 
rite d that the supposed orphan is really the 

aughter of wealthy parents, and in return for a 

ily she gives up her lover. M. Dennery is the 
author of the piece. 

ea the 24th of February, Frau Clara Stickel 

tinefetter, known a few years ago in England as 





one of the most celebrated singers of her day, died 
in the new institution for insane patients in Vienna. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—March 5th.—The Lord Wrottesley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The names of forty-three can- 
didates for election into the Society were read. The 
day of election is fixed for the 1lth of June. The 
paper read was ‘On what the Colonial Magnetic 
Observations have accomplished,’ by General Sabine, 
R.A., V.P.R.S. With the view of showing the desir- 
ableness of continuing the magnetic observations 
established in our colonies, the author gives an 
instructiveand interesting account of what they have 
already accomplished. The magnetic investigations 
designed to be carried into execution by the obser- 
vatories embraced a very wide scope. All that 
was known regarding magnetic phenomena, when 
the subject was discussed bya committee of the 
Royal Society, was, that there occurred occasion- 
ally, and asit was supposed irregularly, disturbances 
in the horizontal direction of the needle, which 
were known to prevail with an accord which it was 
impossible to ascribe to accident simultaneously 
over considerable spaces of the earth’s surface, and 
were believed to be in some unknown manner con- 
nected either as cause or effect with the appearances 
of the aurora borealis. The chief feature by which 
the presence of a disturbance of this class could be 
recognised at any instant of observation, or by 
which its existence might be subsequently inferred, 
independently of concert or comparison with other 
observatories appeared to be the deflection of the 
needle, from its usual or normal position, to an 
amount much exceeding what might reasonably be 
attributed to irregularities in the ordinary periodical 
fluctuations. The observations which had been 
made on the disturbances anterior to the institution 
of the colonial observatories had been chiefly con- 
fined to the declination. By recommendation of 
the Royal Society andthe British Association the 
field of research was enlarged, being made to com- 
prehend the disturbance phenomena of the three 
elements ; and the importance of their examination 
was urged, not alone as a means of eliminating their 
influence on the periodic and progressive changes, 
but also on the independent ground that ‘the theory 
of the transitory changes might prove itself one of 
the most interesting and important points to which 
the attention of magnetic inquirers can be turned, 
as they are no doubt intimately connected with the 
general causes of terrestrial magnetism, and will 
probably lead us toa much more perfect knowledge 
of those causes than we now possess.” Acting on 
this suggestion, the observations recorded at the 
various observatories have already furnished the 
necessary data for an investigation into the laws or 
conditions regulating or determining the occurrence 
of the magnetic disturbances. By laborious opera- 
tions—the magnitude of which may be estimated 
from the circumstance that the observations made 
atthe magnetic station of Toronto alone considerably 
exceed 100,000, each of which had to be passed 
through several distinct processes—extremely 
interesting and important laws respecting terres- 
trial magnetism have been deduced. Besides these 
results, occasional magnetic phenomena are proved, 
by their mean or average effects, to be subject to 
periodical laws of a very systematic character, 
which, as a first step towards an acquaintance with 
their physical causes, places them in immediate 
connexion with the sun as their primary exciting 
cause. They have, 1st, a diwrnal variation which 
follows the order of the solar hours, and manifests 
therefore its relation to the sun’s position as affected 
by the earth’s rotation on its axis; 2nd, an 
annual variation, connecting itself with the sun’s 
position in regard to the ecliptic ; and 3rd, a third 
variation, which seems to refer still more distinctly 
to the direct action of the sun, since, both in period 
and in epochs of maximum and minimum, it coin- 
cides. with the remarkable solar period of nearly 
eleven years, the existence of which period has been 
recently made known to us by the phenomena of 
the solar spots. These, however, as far as we yet 





know, are wholly unconnected with any thermic or 
physical variation of any description (except mag- 
netic) at the surface of the earth, and equally so 
with any cosmical phenomena with which we are 
acquainted, The discovery of a connexion of this 
remarkable description, giving apparently to mag- 
netism a much higher position in the scale of dis- 
tinct natural forces than was previously assigned to 
it, may justly be claimed on the part of the colonial 
observatories as the result of the system of obser- 
vation enjoined and carefully maintained. The 
author then proceeds to show the great use and 
value of various magnetic stations at different parts 
of the globe. For example, there are certain vari- 
ations produced by the mean effects of the disturb- 
ances which attain their maximum at Toronto 
during the night hours. The corresponding varia- 
tions attain their maximum at Hobarton also dur- 
ing these hours, but with a small systematic differ- 
ance as to the precise hour, and with this dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity, that the deflection at Ho- 
barton is of the opposite pole of the needle (or of 
the same pole in the opposite direction) to the 
Toronto disturbance ; whilst at a third station, St. 
Helena, which is a tropical one, the hours of 
principal disturbance are those not of the night but 
of the day. General Sabine gives an interesting 
account of the suggestion first made vy M. Kreil, 
of Prague, of the existence of a lunar diurnal varia- 
tion. The suggestion led the author to investigate 
the magnetic observations at his disposal with re- 
lation tothis phenomenon. The results deduced from 
the observations made at the three stations of Hobar- 
ton, Toronto, and St. Helena present the same 
general characters. The variation of each of the 
elements is in double progression in the twenty-four 
hours, having epochs of maximum and minimum 
symmetrically disposed. In character, therefore, 
the lunar variation differs from what might be 
expected to take place if the moon were possessed 
of inherent magnetism, i. ¢. if she were a magnet, 
as it is usually termed, per se ; and accords with 
the phenomena which might be expected to follow 
if she were magnetic only by induction from the 
earth. On the other hand, it is believed that the 
amount of the variation, as observed at each of these 
stations, very far exceeds what can be imagined to 
proceed from the earth’s inductive action reflected 
from the moon. In conclusion, the author, to 
whom physical science is principally indebted for 
the extremely interesting and valuable results 
deduced from the magnetic observations already 
made, observes with great justice that we may de- 
rive the greatest encouragement, from the results 
which have been already obtained, to persevere in 
a line of research which is no longer one of doubt- 
ful experiment, and to give it that further exten- 
sion which the interests of science require. Ante- 
cedents justify this. For the magnetic cbserva- 
tories have accomplished even more than was con- 
templated. A series of papers by General Sabine, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
bear testimony to his great desire to give a com- 
pleteness to the experiment of colonial observatories 
corresponding to the original conception with re- 
ference to their establishment. The cost of an 
Ordnance observatory is only 392/. per annum 
(exclusive of publication). The work has been accom- 
plished by officers and soldiers of the scientific 
corps of the army, and with great credit to all en- 
gaged in it. One great and unquestionable advan- 
tage which future colonial observatories will enjoy, 
will be found in the assistance they will derive from 
the observatory at Kew, where their instruments 
can be verified and prepared, and new instruments 
devised. The colonial establishments were insti- 
tuted at the instance of the Royal Society and the 
British Association, with a more general concur- 
rence and approval on the part of the cultivators 
of science in all parts of the globe than it is 
believed was ever before manifested in regard to 
any purely scientific undertaking, and with such a 
cordial and effective co-operation of the public 
authorities as is well deserving of being held in re- 
membrance. The continuance of the. magnetic 
observatories is most desirable. They have yielded 
much, and will doubtless yield more. In the elo- 








quent language of Sir John Herschel, “ There 
are secrets of nature we would fain see revealed ; 
resources hidden in her fertile bosom for the well- 
being of man upon earth, we would fain see opened 
up for the use of the generation to which we belong. 
But ifwe would be enlightened by the one, or 
benefited by the other, we must lay on power, both 
=e and physical, without grudging and without 
nt.” 


ARCHEOLOGIOAL AssooraTion.—Feb. 25th.—T. 
J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair. The Earl of 
Albemarle was enrolled an Associate, and it was an- 
nounced that the congress for 1857 would be held, 
under his Lordship’s presidency, in Norfolk. Mr. 
Clarke communicated an account of several late 
discoveries of coins in Suffolk—at Brandeston, Eas- 
ton, and Framlingham ; they were chiefly trades- 
men's tokens. Mr. Corner exhibited eight metal 
spoons of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, all 
foundin London. Some were of latten, others of pew- 
ter. Mr. Corner also exhibited a curious old water- 
jug which had once possessed a bright-red glaze; it was 
dug up in the New Kent-road. ‘Mr. Gunston exhi- 
bited seven curious rings, a silver one of the early 
part of the fifteenth century, three of brass—one of 
which was a Zodiac ring, having Aries engraved on 
it, the others signet thumb-rings—one of which was 
found in Suffolk, the other th Nveland. Mr. G. also 
exhibited two iron spearheads found in the Thames, 
the head of a musket-rest, and a remarkable 
knife from the same river, near to Southwark 
Bridge. Mr. Wills exhibited a Cousen-lane token, 
marked Condit-lane, Dowegate. Mr. Forman 
laid before the Association a remarkably fine 
Chinese coverlet, in needle-work; and Mr. Cuming 
read some interesting notes on coverlets, counter- 
panes, and quilts, illustrating his remarks by refe- 
rences to the early English poets. Mr. Forman 
also exhibited a very fine and large specimen of 
Gobelin tapestry of the time of Charles II., which 
had formerly been in the possession of an illustrious 
duke of a Venetian family. The drawing was 
beautiful and the colours very brilliant—the subject, 
Don Quixote moving off from the enchanted 
castle in a wooden cage in a cart, Mr. Black 
read a paper ‘On the Successive Statutes of the 
Order of the Garter and their various Texts and 
Versions.’ He stated that the statutes of the 
Founder, Edward III., existed in three distinct 
Latin texts ; weresucceeded by those of Henry V., 
in French, which, with some variations and addi- 
tions under Edward IV. or Henry VII., con- 
tinued to the reign of Henry VIII., who, in 1522, 
established a new body of statutes. These last 
are recorded in Latin, in the Black Book of the 
Order, which was thought by Ashmole to contain 
their original text ; but Anstis doubted whether 
they were not published in a different language : 
indeed, they have always, from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the present time, been given forth to the 
Knights of the Order in English. Mr. Black pointed 
out, from the error of date in the English copies, 
which gives the eighth year instead of the foi. 
teenth of Henry's reign as equivalent to 1522, 
that the English text is not the original; and 
proved, by internal evidence of phraseology and of 
senseless mistakes, that both the English and the 
Latin text of those statutes must have had a French 
original, This French text is extant in the Public 
Record Office in a volume inscribed with the King’s 
own hand. He then described the various draughts 
and other evidences*existing in different reposi- 
tories, by which the compilation of Henry’s English 
statutes is distinctly traceable to the French text 
of his predecessors, and concluded by expressing 
his opinion that the first statutes of the Order were 
likewise published in French, the court language 
of Edward III.’s time, and not in Latin; and 
recommended further searches for that original 
French text, which thirty years’ researches had not 
enabled him yet to discover, but Which, if found, 
might easily be distinguished from those of Henry 
V. and his successors, by the absence of their in- 
ee th and additions, as well as by agreement 
with the Latin copies, 
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Anmiquanizs.—March 5th.—J, Hunter, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. Mr. John Stuart Glennié was 
elected Fellow. The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhi- 
bited two objects in lead, of unknown use, but 
apparently the coverings of the heads of saints, 
found in the bed of the Thames. Mr. Henry Shaw 
reported, in a letter to the treasurer, the termination 
of excavations on the site of Chertsey Abbey, the 
result of which was the discovery of the bones of 
men and amimals, fragments of tiles, and a frag- 
ment of a sepulchral slab, but no relic of importance. 
Mr. B. Nightingale exhibited a string of beads, 
of the late Roman or Saxon period, discovered 
near Donaghadee, in the townland of Loughey, 
county of Down, by a labouring man when 
moulding potatoes in a field. Mr. F. C. Lukis 
exhibited and presented a plaster cast of a stone 
celt, having a human face carved on it, found 
near Clermont, in Auvergne, France. The 
original is an unique object. The Secretary 
communicated a transcript of a document among 
the Baynes papers, entitled ‘A Way to induce all 
originall Creditors mutually to agree to prevent 
Competitors in purchasing the King’s Lands, 
&c.’ The original draft is in the handwriting of 
Capt. Adam Taynen. Sir Henry Ellis commu- 
nicated ‘A Relation of the Lord Fauconberg’s 
Embassy to the States of Italy, in the year 1669, 
addressed to King Charles II.;’ transcribed from 
the original MSS., signed by Lord Fauconberg 
himself, preserved in a volume of the Sloane Col- 
lection in the British Museum, No. 2752. 


EntomoLoaicaL.—March 2nd.—W. W. Saun- 
ders, Esq. F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr, Wal- 
lace brought for exhibition two specimens of La- 
phygma exigua, bred from eggs produced by affemale 
taken intheIsleof Wight in Julylast, Mr.Stevens 
exhibited some drawings of the larva and pupa of 
Natal Lepidoptera, made by Mr. R. W. Plant, 


interesting of which was a new species of Acrwa. 
Mr. Wire exhibited a very remarkable suffused 
variety of Arctia caja, and read a description of 
the specimen by Mr. Edward Newman. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited a large larva of a Sphinx, 
which species does great injury to the maize crops 
in some parts of South America ; also a Nonagria, 
the larva of which is veryinjuriousto the sugar cane 
in Madeira, and a minute beetle of the genus Ortho- 
perus, taken in Madeira by Mr. Wollaston. Mr. West- 
wood read a letter from a correspondent at Benares, 
describing the intense pain he endured from the 
sting of a large species of scorpion, which was, 
however, speedily allayed by a native doctor, who 
exposed the finger on which the sting had been in- 
flicted to the fumes produced by dropping pieces 
of wax on a pan ofignited charcoal. Mr, Douglas 
read a translation of some remarks published in 
the December number of the ‘ Entomologische 
Zeitung,’ by Dr. Hagen, ‘On the Cicada hema- 
todes.’ Mr. Baly read a paper ‘ On Dryflora,’ &c., in 
which twenty new species were described, and ex- 
hibited drawings of the insects, beautifully executed 
by Mr. Robinson, 


Noumismatic.—Feb. 19th.—Dr. S. W. Vaux, 
President, in the chair. Dr. Loewe read a paper 
‘On a Gold Mamltk Coin, struck by command of 
the Sultan Melik-Dhaher-Rokn-Eddin Bibars,’ in 
which he gave an interesting account of the history 
of Sultan Bibars, and of the Mamltk dynasty, as 
illustrated by their coinage, which is still extant. 
Dr. Lowe also read a very curious letter which he 
had translated, addressed by Bibars to Bohemond, 
son of Robert Guiscard, announcing the capture 
of the city of Antioch by the Sultan’s forces from 
those of the Christians. 





Socygty or Ants,—March 4th.—John Hawk- 
shaw, Esq., F.R,8., in the chair, Messrs. F, 
Ford, W, Ladd, A, Watney, and J, Wright, Jyn., 
were elected Members. The read was ‘ 





and the perfect insects bred from them, the most }« 
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and Exploration,’ by Major H, B, Sears, Pag], 
Submarine Engineering, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WERK, 


londay.—Rayal Academy, 8 p.m.—(G, Gilbert Scott, Esq. ABA 
on Are’ meevery.) a i Baa. 

hemieal, 8 p.m—(On Circnmstances tending to Ditguise thy 
Presence of Acids and Bases in Chemical Analy; 

Mr. J. Spitier.) me 


Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Furley on the 
ciples of Natural History.) Pri. 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Linnean, 8 p.m.—( Dr. Cobbold on a spevies of Medusa new tn 
Britain; and Dr. T. Thomson on the Structure of the Seedy 
of Barringtonia and Careya.) 

Statistical, 8 p.m.—(On the Pay of the Ministers of the Crown, 
By Dr. Farr, F.R.8.) 

Civil Engineers, § p.m.—(Discussion upon High-Speed Steam 
Navigation and the Relative Efficiency of the Screw Pro. 
peller and Paddle Wheels.) 


aay jo ated of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Letheby on the Economy 
Food 


o h 
London Institution, 7 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, 43 p.m. 


Thursday.— Royal, 8} p.m. 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Sound.) 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Museum of Geology, 2 p.m.—(Professor Owen. Pliocene and 
Pleistocene species of Fossil Mammalia.) 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy, § p.m.—(S.A. Hart, Esq., R.A., on Painting) 


Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(J. Watkins Brett, Esq., on 
the Submarine ‘telegraph.) 
Museum of Geology, 2 p.m —(Professor Owen. Pliocene and 
Pleistocene species of Fossil Mammalia.) 


Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Phillips. Limits of 
Variation in the State of the Globe—Internal Heat.) 
Asiatic, 2 p-m. 
Medical, 8 p.m: 
Botanic, 4 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Fossil Remains.—Some workmen, in digging 
earth for bricks in a field at Ilford, in Essex, came 
upon some valuable fossil remains—viz., bones of 
a mammoth, of an enormous rhinoceros, and the 
head of an extinct bos, allied to the bison of Ame- 
rica; bones of the horse, deer, &c., were also 
found, “They were in the brick-earth of the Pli- 
ocene beds, a little above the sand, the underlyin 
stratum, and about 14 feet below the general leve 
which is that of the valley of the Thames, The 
mammoth’s tusk is extremely massive and un- 
usually curved, being 4 feet 8 inches across the bow 
made by the bend, and 9 feet 2 inches in length at 
present, though both ends are considerably de 
cayed. The animal was probably the Flaphos 
primogenius, or else E. meridionalis, both Ame- 
rican ; and the ivory of the former is of great Sibe- 
rian export. The lower jaw of the bos was 
destroyed, by time first and the pickaxe on dis- 
covery, but the skull is otherwise perfect, and the 
splendid horns are entire. Mr. Curtis, the pro- 
prietor of the field, has liberally exhibited the 
collection, some part of which had been destroyed 
or dispersed in ignorance by the finders ; and on 
the 2Ist ult., Sir ©. Lyell, MM. Waterhouse 
Luckett, Morris, Prestwich, Jones, &c., examined, 
the remaing én situ. The tusk is for the British 
Museum,—Essex Standard. 


Art Union of Dresden.—The Committee of the 
Art Union of Dresden has selected for the engrav- 
ing to be delivered to the Members for the ee 
1857, asetofengravings, on wood, byBurkner, of 
beautiful frescoes executed by Professor 4 
mann, in the ball-room and concert- hall in the 
palace of the King of Saxony. They will be i 
in twelve plates, and be accompanied by some pages 
of letter-press. 


Shakspeare’s House.—A meeting of the eo 
place Committee was held last week, am a 
‘Birmingham Gazette’ says, that “‘it was uD 
mously resolved to proceed no further in the 1 : 
of conservation until the opinion of some cE 
architect has been taken upon the subject. . 
are glad to find our advice has not been thrown 
away, —Builder, 

————— SS 
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Second Edition. Price 12s. 

RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
pally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 

ARDNER, M.D.., F.L.S. With Plate and Map. i 
be When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness ; 
roughing it in his Jong journey through the interior; observing 
very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
- the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 
of the coumtry;— these travels are full of attraction. 
‘The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 


sean | Reeve, Hetrictta Street, Covent Garden. 











Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


. The Plates selected from Curtis's Rotanical 
Fb age Deseriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 

ates. 
m galerie illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has deen rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
Westminsten AND ForeiGN QuanregLy Review. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

of the Directors of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, together with the Cas Account and Balance Sueer 
for the year 1856, showing the state of the Society's affairs on the 
dist of December last, as presented to the Genervl Meeting on the 
18th of February, 1857, will be delivered on a written or personal 
application to the Ac\uary, or to any of the Society’s agents in 


Britain. 
— CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
Mvrvat Lire Assurance Orricrs, 

39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEET 

STREET, LONDON, 2nd March, 1857.—Notice is hereby 

given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this Society 

will be closed on THURSDAY, the 19th instant, and will be re- 
opened on WEDNES AY, the Sth day of April next. 

The Dividends for the year 1856 will be payable on and after 

MONDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 











(EsTaBtisHep 1841.) 


ICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
i LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

At the FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on, 27th 

November, 1856, it was shown that on the 30th June last :— 
The Number of Policies in force was . . -. $738 
The Amount Insured was £2,752,197 7s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was. . + £118,557 168. 2d. * 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853),.adding 
nearly Two percent. per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by whieh a Policy of £1000, issued in 1842, 0n a healthy life, 
is now increased to £1260. 

Since the !asc division of Profits in 1853, the accumulated funds 
have increased by more than £105,000, offering considerable 
advantages to present assurers. 

Profits divided every tive years—next division in 1858. 

‘The Society, since its establishment, has paid claims op 651° 
Policies, assuring £254,000. 

rances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at 
43 modicrate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian A at very mod rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers, 

Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables, 

oe issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but the 

ms. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

rospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information 
may be obtained of the Secretary, at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the Country. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 











OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that this Company 
has RETURNED to its OFFICES, which have been Rebuilt, 
No. 29, LOMBARD STREET, at the corner of Clement’s Lahe. 
Orrices 1s Liverroot:—Royal, Insuranee Buildings, North 
John Street, and Dale Street. 
FIRE BRANCH. 

The Fire Premium in 1856 amounted to about £150,000, placing the 
Company among the very largest offices in the Kingdom, indeed, 
it is believed that there are only three or four offices Which equal 
itin Fire Reyenue. Insurancesare received upon nearly all de- 
scriptions of Property in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and 
most Foreign Countries; the rates of premiuta are exceeding'y. 
moderate, and governed in each case by a careful consideration 
of the risk proposed. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

The Life Revenue during the fast year amounted to about 
£40,000.; the new premiums alone exceeding £10,000. A bonus 
was declared in 1854 of £2 per cent. per annum on the sum 
assured, averaging about 80 per cent. of the premiums paid, 
being one of the largest ever declared. All the Insurances 
effected during the present year will participate in the next 
bonus in 1859. 

The paid-up and invested Capital, including Life Funds, 
amounts to nearly Half a Million Sterling. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSON, Secretary to the 
London Board. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-tifths or 60 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospeetus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


DR. HASSALL, 


Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of “Tue Lancer,” 
Author of ‘‘Aputrerations Derectep,” ‘‘ Foop aNnb ITs 
ApvutreRaTions,” &c. &¢., 


ON DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL,. 


**I have more than once, at different times, sul jected your 
Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis—anp THIS UNKNOWN TO 
yoursELF—and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, 
and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in 
the article, that I usually prescribe it In PREFERENCE TO ANY 
oTHER, in order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its 








sparest and best condition.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence ai.d almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Sold onty in Imrerrac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piace, Patn Matt, Lonron, §.W. 
— >. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, Esq., F.S.A. (Resident 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS’ Esq, é . 
WILLIAM FAIRLIE, Esq. 

D.Q. HENRIQUES, Esq. 

J.G, HENRIQUES, Esq, 


A. H. MACDOUGALLT, Esq. 
F. C, MAITLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM RAILTON, Esq. 
THOMAS THORBY, Esq, F.S.A. 
HENRY TOOGOOD, Esq, 
Secretary, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


TEE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
ney 2 pe y has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


' cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per « 
insuring wi ; : » per cent. on the Premiums 
g with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in 


utual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds op Property of the Com 


af the Co pany as at Sist December, fecal ome to £566,124 2s. 6d,, 
invested in Government ai ney Om 
Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on PF 


Spproy 
E. YBNNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 
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Estastisnep 1808, 

Anp Empowerep sy Act oF } ng cae or tHE 54tx Geo. III 


Directors. 

John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 

William George Prescott, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Sir William Baynes, Bart. 

Arthur Edward Campbell, i 

Thomag Chapman, Esq., F.R.8. 

Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq. 

Jose eee Esq. 

Sa Ustace Magan, Esq. 

Moses Mocatta, Esq. 

Capt. Alex. L. Montgomery, B.N. 

Joseph Pulley, Esq. 

Arthur Augustus Kasch, Esq. 

Avpitons.—John George Maclean, Esq., and Philip Ainslie 

‘Walker, Esq. 

Secretary.—Henry Desborough, Esq. 
Actuary.—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Soticrror.—Thomas Browning, Esq. 

This Office having been established 48 years, more than suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to test the soundness of the principles on 
which it has been conducted. During that period, itg prosperity 
and the itude o: i have been constantly in- 
creasing. 





In the 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


the Accumulated Premiums are over £1,600,000. And the Annual 
Income exceeds £164, 

BONUSES have been declared on Policies to an amount 
greater than the sum originally assured. 

PREMIUMS have been extinguished, where the parties assured 
have applied the Bonus in reduction of the Annual Premium. 

At the last valuation up to Christmas, 1854, there existed a Sur- 
& of £268,691—the whole of which belonged to the Policy 

olders. 

The next valuation will be made up to Christmas, 1859. Policies 
on the Participating Scale, in England or Ireland respectively, 
which may be effected before that date, will, if the parties de 
then alive, participate in the surplus in proportion to the time 
they may have been in force. 

The sum of £3,130,975 has been paid during the existence of the 
Office for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a very 
considerable part was for bonuses. 

The following TABLE shows the total additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000, effected in Landon or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the Thirty-eight Years 
ending at Christmas, 1854 :— 





BONUS. 





| Equivalent to the 
following Per Centage 
on the Premiums paid 


Assured. | to the Company. 





£ 
740 
80t 


~ 
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$96 
1055 
1284 
1721 
2224 
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Persons assuring in Great Britain have the option of 
PARTICIPATIN RATES OF PREMIUM, or of 
NON-PARiICIPATING RATES. 

The Directors beg to announce that the rates of Premium have 
been recently revised and re-acjusted in accordance with a long 
experience, and that 

The NEW SCALE will be found very advantageous to persons 
desiring to commence assuring early in life. 

The NON-PARTICIPATING SCALE is particularly adapted to 
partics wishing to assure a fixed sum only, at a fixed rate of 
Premium, and on low terms. _ 

Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or by a limited 
number of Annual Payments. The last-named mode of Assurance 
originated with this Office in 1816. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


RENEWALS falling due on Lady Day should be renewed 
within fifteen days thereafter. 

The Company undertakes the assurance of Property in the 
Manufacturing, Agricultural, and other districts,on favourable 
terms. Risks of extraordinary hazard on special agreement, upon 
survey. 

An ALLOWANCE for the loss of RENT of BUILDINGS 
rendered untenantable by Fire is one of the advantages offered by 
the Company. 

Tables of rates, forms of proposal, and any information needful 
to effect Life or Fire Assurances, may be obtained on application 
to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

London, 14th February, 1857. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THe Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This medicine has 
been constantly increasing in pablic estimation for years, 
and is now acknowledged to be the most wonderful remedy in the 
world—it acts direetly on the system, removing ali obstructions 
from the stomach, renovating the springs of life, and purifying 
the blood, totally eradicating liver plaint, that mainspring of 
so many diseases—indigestion, loss of appetj'e, pain in the side, 
and general debility ; be qlso a remedy on which the asthmatic 
may place the greatest dependence, and obtain perfect restoration 
to hea: 
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THE LITERARY. GAZETTE. 








ALEXANDRE 
HARM ONTIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE § SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS : 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(THE Srx GuingA HagMontvm will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
AzExANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Fe. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
J 10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the ‘excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 





AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened ; 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fort Descrirtive Lists or HarmMontums, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. | 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


— 
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London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden}, and publish 
: ; by him at his Offce, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satonpat, March 14, 1857. 
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